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Aet.I. Orvanvo Furioso, tranflated from the Italian of Ludovice: 
Ariofto. By John Hoole; with explanatory Notes, Vol.1. 8vo. 
6s. Boards. Bathurft, &c. 1773. 


HE Orlando Furiofo, or what we fhould call Rowland 
T run mad, was indebted for its wonderful reputation, toa 
variety of circumftances. “The ignorance of the times when it 
appeared, which would naturally admire what was marvellous ; 
fuperftition, that feeds veracioufly on diableries; and the ftrong 
conviction of the agency of demons and aerial Beings that im- 
preft the vulgar, fecured to the author of the Orlando Furiofo all 
thir favour and devotion, But the applaufe of enlightened 
minds he owed to nobler caufes—to an imagination infinitely 
exuberant, yet dire€ted by the fineft tafte; to a ftrong intuition 
into human, nature; to an extraordinary power of interefting 
both the gentler and feverer paffions ; and, laftly, to. a molt 
mafterly hand in al] graphical paintings and defcriptions, 

Thefe graces covered a multitude of faults, errors, incon- 
fiftencies, and deviations, if we may be allowed the expreffion, 
even from the /peciofity of fiction. His defects ftill find us in 
too good humour to be difgufted ; and when the poet tells us 
that ene of his heroes, in the warmth of battle, fought fome 
time after he was dead, 

: Andava combattendo, et era morto, 
rit rg at the impetuofity of his ideas, and pafs over the abe 
urdity. . 

Aniofto is, probably, but little known to the generality of 
our Readers. He has been tranflated, indeed, twice, into our 
language, before ; but not in fuch a manner as that he could be > 
tead even with patience. Prefuming, therefore, that the pre- < 
fent tranflation may dohim more honour, and give them greater 
pleafure, we fhall introduce them to fome acquaintance with 
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the Orlando Furiofo, in the firft place, by an extra@ from the 
Tranflator’s preface : ae mente oa ee 
‘ In the year 1496, Matteo Maria Boyardo, Count of Scandi 
ge his Orcanpo Innamarato, the fubjeé& of which is the 
omg in love of Orlando, and the great actions performed 
him for Angelica, in various parts of the world; interfperfed with 
the adventures of many other perfonages, moft of whom afterwards 
maké their'appearahce in the Furiofo. rT *]. A ae 
* Ie is faid by Caftelvetro, that the names of Agramant, Sacrj. 
pant, Gradaffo, &c. given to the heroes of Boyardo’s romance, were 
the real names of the vaffals of that Count, living in Scandiano, g 
principality of the Modenefe. | 
‘ This work abounds with a great variety of entertaining incidents, 
Boyardo being reckoned, by fome, one of the greateft inventors that 
Italy ever produced ; but as he was efteemed very inferior to Pulci, 
in point of language and verlification, though far beyond him ig 
other refpects, Dominichi attempted to reduce his poem to better 
Italian ; and about fifty years after Boyardo’s death, Francefco Berni, 
the modern Catullus of Italy, undertook to verfify it again, and pub- 
Jithed his Rifacimento of the Orlando Innamorato, which met with 
fuch general approbation, that the original poem was foon neg. 
Jeéted, and at this time the genuine work of Boyardo is little at. 
tended to. Rerni was not fatisfied with making the verfification of 
this poem better, he inferted many flanzas of his own, and changed 


almoft all the beginnings of the cantos, introducing each, after the 
manner ‘of Arioito, with fome moral reflection arifing from the 
’ 4 #? 14) 


fibjec. : 

* Of the Orlando Innamorato no tranflation has appeared in Eng- 
lith; and indeed, though it is a work highly entertaining in Berni’s 
drefs, it would fearce admit of a tranflation into Englith verfe, the 
narrative defcending to fuch familiar images and expreffions, as 


would, by no means, fuit the genius of our language and poetry. In. 


the year 1716, the celebrated Le Sage, author of Gil-Blas, pub- 
lifhed in French a profe tranflation, or rather paraphrafe, under the 
title 6f Rotany L’Amovurevx, in which he has taken confiderable 
Jiberties with his author, not only changing the order of the inci- 
dents, but very often altering the fables, retrenching from the Ita- 


lian, and adding circumitances of his own, not obferving, in this 


conduét, the example of Berni, who has religioufly adhered to the 
ftories, as related by Boyardo, and which have not received any im- 
provement from the imagination of the French tranflator. 


‘ The poem of Orlando Innamorato, though very long, confifting, 
‘ of ux1x cantos, divided into three books, was left unfinifhed by the 
death of its author: feveral continuations were written by different, 


. 


\l thefe,” being greatly inferior to Boyardo, were difregarded, till in 
the year'1516, Ariofto, having taken up the fame fubjeét; gave the 
world his Qauanpo Furioso, which not only eclipfed all the other 
continuatcrs of Orlando, but greatly furpaffed the performance of 


Boyardo him(clf. 
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pw particularly one by Nicolo Agoitini, in three books: but 
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« LeSage, in the preface to his tranflation, gives the following’ 
character of the twa poets : : 

“ Thefe authors have given a free {cope to their imagination, 
which in both was equally noble and lively: if Boyardo has the me-. 
rit of invention, Ariofto, in return, has every advantage of ftile and 
manner, and the copy is doubtlefs greatly fuperior to the original. 
Ariotto is far more polifhed, his di€tion is chafter, and he poffeffes 
all the elegance of language: his verfes are ftrong and fonorous : 
his defcriptions aré admirable and often fublime. On the contrary, 
Boyardo is ‘always grovelling and feeble: Ariofto, whether ferious 
or pleafant, is every where entertaining, and preferves a degree of 
majelty even in his pleafantry : he is the only author, who has found, 
out the art of blending the ferious with the comic, and the heroic 
with the familiar ; by which means he is truly original, and fuch aa 
original, as no‘oneé has yet fuccefsfully imitated.” 

‘{ thal not enter upon the comparative merits of Taffo and 
Atioto: the Italians, in general, give the preference to the Orlan-_ 
do, and other nations’ allot the firft place to the Jerufalem, which 
undoubtedly has the advantage'with refpeét to unity of defign, regu- 
larity of difpofition, and dignity of fubjec&t: thefe poems are of fo 
different a nature, that they will not admit of a comparifon. Mi- 
rabaud, the French tranflator of the Jerufalem, obferves, that this 
matter cannot be more judicioufly difcuffed, than in the words of 
Horatio Ariofto, nephew to Ludovico, who, however biaffed to give 
the palm to his uncle, has delivered himfelf in the following man- 
ner: 

‘‘ We cannot eafily enter upon a comparifon of thefe two poets, 
who have not the leaft refemblance to each other: the flile of the 
one is throughout ferious and elevated, that of the other is often | 
fimple and full of pleafantry. Taffo has obferved the precepts of 
Ariftotle ; Ariofto has taken no guide but Nature: Taffo, by fub- 
jecting himfelf to the unity of aétion, has deprived his poem of a 
confiderable advantage derived from a multiplicity of events; whereas 
Ariofto, being free from fuch reftraint, has filled his with a number 
of incidents that are very delightful to the reader: thefe great poets 
have neverthelefs both attained the fame end, that of pleafing ; but 
they have attained it by different means.” 

‘ Arioflo has been called by fome a comic poet; but it fhould 
feem that fuch an opinion muft be formed, for want of a due atten- 
tion to the feveral parts of his work, which is certainly ferious upon 
the whole, though occafionally diverfified with many fallies of hu- 
mour. It is plain that Ariofto never intended to write a regular 
Epic peem, but that he adopted the fafhionable mode of that time : 
as an initance of the tafte then prevalent for the wild and defultory 
Narratives of romance, it is faid, that when Bernardo Taffo con- 
ceived the defign of compofing a poem from the Amadis de Gaul, he 
had at firft reduced it to the m a of a regular Epic, and in that ftate 
tead part of it to his friends, who gave it fo cool a reception, that 
he thought it advifable to change his purpofe, and treat his fubjeét 
in the fame manner as the other popular writers, or Romanzatori. 
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‘ Thus Ariofto having undertaken to continue a well-known fory 
begun and left unfinifhed by Boyardo, was neceffarily led to vary 4 
narrative and diction, as the different fubjects required ; and there. 
fore in him is to be found a greater variety of ftile and manner, than 
perhaps in any other author. 

‘ From: the romantic turn of his fable and the motley charaMer of 
his writing, many of the French critics, and fome others, have been 
induced, in the cool phlegm of criticifm, to pafs the fevereft cen- 
furés On Ariofto ; but it will be feen that fuch cenfures are in gene. 
ral futile, being founded on the miflaken opinion, that the Orlande 
isto be tried by the rules of Ariftotle, and the examples of Homer 
and Virgil: but as no writers of real tafte, however ftrongly preju- 
diced with the idea of claflic excellence, could perufe the Italian 
poem without fenfibly feeling its beauties, it follows that their ob- 
fervations often appear a contradictory mixture of praife and cen- 
fure.’ 

The Tranflator’s comparative obfervations with refpect to the 
Fairy Queen, are, in our opinion, very juft. 

‘ The only poem we have in Englifh of the Gothic romance kind, 
js the Farry Queen of Spenfer; a poet, whofe ftory and ftyle bear 
the neareft refemblance to Ariofio: the greateft difference of thefe 
two poets is, that the adventures of the Englith poet are fupported 
by fhadowy charaéters, that fet forth one continued allegory; 
whereas the Italian author gives a narrative of incidents, in which an 
allegory is only’ cecafionally introduced, Flughes, in the preface 

td his edition of Spenfer’s works, prefers the Fairy Queen on this 
account, alledging that, ** though his fable is often wild, yet it is 
always emblemati: “al.” But, perhaps, upon appealing to the fenfa- 
tions of the re ader, Ariofto may even for this very reafon be found 
to have the preference; as it will admit of fome doubt, whether the 
conitant alle ‘Ory does not confiderably weaken the pathetic effect of 
the narrative : for what fympathy can we experience, as men, for 
the misfortunes of an i imaginary being, whom we are perpetually re- 
minded to be only the type of fome moral, or religious virtue?” 

We have mentioned Ariofto’s admirable talent. for defcrip- 


tion. The following picture of the Houfe of Sleep will ferye 
as a fhort {pecimen of it: 


‘* Giace in Arabia una valetta amina, 

Lontana da cittadi e da villaggi, 

Ch’ al cmbra de due monti é tutta piena 
D’antichi abeti e di robufti Saggi. 

LE! fele indarno il chiare a: vi mena, 

Che non vi pu mai penetrar’ coi raggi, 
Si glie la via da felti rami tronca ; 

E quivi entra fotterra una fpelonca. 


“© Sotta la nera felva una capace 
E fpaziofa grotta entra nel faffo, 
Di cui la fronte ledera Jeguace 
Tutte aggirando va con ftorto pages 
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Ln quefto albergo il grave Sonno giace ; 
L’Oxio da un canto corpulento e graff; 
Dal? altro la Pigrizia in terra fiede, 

Che non pud andare, e mal fi regge in piede, 


“© Lo Jmemorato Obblio fla fu la porta, 
Non lafcia entrar, né riconofce alcune; - 
Non afcolta imbafciata, né riporta, 

E parimente tien catciato ogn’ uno. 

Il Silenzio va intorno, e fa la feorta ; 
Ha le fcarpe di feltroe’l mantel bruno; 

E a’ quanti ne incontra di lontano, 

Che non dshban venir ¢enna con mano.”” 


“© A pleafing vale, beneath Arabia’s fkies, 
From peopled towns and cities, diftant lies ; 
Two lofty mountains fhade the depth below, 
Where knotty oaks and ancient beeches grow. 
The fun around reveals his chearing day, 
But the thick grove admits no ftraggling ray 
To pierce the boughs: immers’d in fecret thades, 
A {pacious cave the dufky rock pervades. 
The creeping ivy on the front is feen, 
And o’er the entrance winds her curling green. 
Here drowfy Sleep has fix’d his noifelefs throne ; 
Here Indolence reclines with limbs o’ergrown 
Through fluggith eafe ; and Sloth, whoie trembling feet 
Refufe their aid, and fink beneath their weight. 
Before the portal dull Oblivion goes, 
He fuffers none te pafs, for none he knows. 
Silence maintains the watch and walks the round, 
In fhoes of felt, with fable garments bound ; 
And oft as any thither bend their pace, 
He wave’ his hand and warns them from the place.” 


Mr. Hoole goes upon the principle of tranflating very freely 
but he has here, by that freedom, deprived his author of a 
beauty, and fubftituted in its place what does him no credit. 
The poet fays that the valley where the Houfe of Sleep was 
fituated, was covered with ancient firs and larze-grown beeches. 
This conveys a fine idea of the melancholy gloom of the place, 
the ancient fir being remarkable for that effect; but in the 
knotty cak it is lott. 

Ovid, in his defcription of the Houfe of Sleep, which we 
think inferior to this of Ariofto, fays there is no porter. Cu/te 
in iunine nullus. But the appointing Silence and Oblivion cen 
tinels, certainly enriches the picture. 

Ariofto, with al! his i:regularity, appears to. have been an 
admirer and imitator of claflic elegance, and has not feidom 
been indebted to the Roman writers. The following paffage, 
Inthe firft book, is fo clofe a tranflation of Catullus, that we 
Wonder Mr, Hoole has not temarked it in his neces. 
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‘ The fpotlefs maid is like the blooming rofe 
Which on its native ftem unfully’d grows ; 

Where fencing walls the garden-fpace {urround, 
Nor {wains, nor browzing cattle tread the ground: 
The earth and ftreams their mutual tribute lend, 
Soft breathe the gales, the pearly dew defcend : 
Fair youths and’am’rous maidens with delight 
Enjoy the grateful fcent, and blefs the fight. 

But if fome hand the tender ftalk invades, 

Loft is its beauty and its colour fades : 

Ne more the care of heav’n, or gardens boaft, 
Since all its favour is for ever lott! 

So when a virgin grants the precious prize 

More choice than beauty, dearer than her eyes, 
To fome lov’d fwain; the pow’r fhe once poflefs’d, 
She forfeits foon in ev’ry other breaft. 


CATULLUS. 
© Ut flos in feptis fecretus nafcitar bortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nullo converfus aratro, 
Quem mulcent qura, firmat fol, educat imber, 
Multi illum pueri, multe optavere puella: 
Idem cum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 
Nulli illum pueri, uulla optavere puclla ; 
Sie virgo dum intaGa manst, dum cara fais off ; 
Cum caftum amifit polluto corpore florem, 
Nec pueris jucunda manet, nec cara puellis.” 


Ariofto, when he borsows a fimile from the ancients, almoft 
always improves it. But his great merit in this way confifts in 
his vs In the farft book, when Sacrapant has been 

y 


overthrown 


Bradamant, and his horfe killed under him, 


his recovery from the fhock is finely imaged by the following 
comparifon : 


* As when, the thunder o’er, the ether clears, 
Slow-rifing frdm the earth, the Hind appears, 
Where the red bolt had ftretch’d him on the plain, 
When fait befide him lie his oxen flain ; 

And fees the pine that once had rais’d in air 

Its ftately branches, now of honours bare, 

So rofe the Pagan from the fatal place———’ 


© Qual iftordite, e ftupido arratore 
Poi ch’e paffato il fulmine fi lieva 

Di la, dove I altiffimo fragore 

Preffo alli morti buoi fefo Phaveva, 
Che mira _fenza fronde, e fenza honore 
dl pin che di contan véder foleva, 

Lal fi levo il Pagano——’ 





The red bolt is here perhaps too violent an expreffion for the 
ation ef merely ftunning the Ruftic, as we should hardly fup- 


pofe 
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pofe when that had frretched bim on the plain, that he fhould ever 
rife. The original fays only l'altiffimo fragore, a peal of thun- 
der, fo dreadfully loud as to ftun him. 


Though the narrative heroic verfe fhould always be eafy, it 
fhould sever defcend too low, which in the following line it 


feems to do: | 
‘ Thus equal fate has /ike for like return’d.” B. ii. 1. 14. 


The expreflion Wer’ not a fhame, which occurs a few lines 
after the above, we prefume, would read better, Vere it not 

ame. 
4 * Take back th’ opprobrious lye’—perhaps be thine, &c. would 
not read fo harfh. 

B. ii. 1. 82. unlefs fhe would is too profaic ; and in the fol- 
lowing line, fhe did fore, would be better fore did fhe, 

B. ii. 1. 101—2. are intolerably profaic, and beneath all dige 
nity of fong : 
‘ The damfel of the hermit afk’d the way 
That led her to fome harbour of the fea.’ 


Thefe muft, by ail means, be new-caft in another edition ; af 
the fame time, in juftice to the Tranflator, we muft own tha 
he has not many faults of this kind to re&tify, his verfification 
being in general pleafing and elegant. B. ii. verfes 109 and 
113 require likewife to be ftrengthened. 


‘ The warlike virgin whofe reftlefs [refiftlefs] force 
King Sacripant had tumbled from his horfe.’ 


The laft line of this couplet would have made 4 firft rate figure 
in the Baths. The couplet at the end of the fecond book 
were better omitted, and fo of the fourth and fifth. 

We muft indulge our Readers with the celebrated defcription 
of Alcina, quoted by Dolce in his Dialogue on Painting, as an 
idea of exquifite beauty : 


* Her matchlefs perfon every charm combin’d 
Form’d in th’ idea of a painter’s mind. 
Bound in a knot behind, her ringlets roll’d 
Down her foft neck, and feem’d like waving gold. 
Her blooming cheeks the blended tints difclofe 
Of lilies damatk’d with the bluthing rofe : 
Her forehead, rifing in proportion due, 
Like polith’d iv’ry itrack th’ admirer’s view, . 
.- Beneath two arching brows with fplendor fhone 
Her fparkling eyes, each eye a radiant fun! 
lere artful glances, winning looks appear, 
And wanton Cupid lies in ambuth here : 
*Tis hence he bends his bow, he points his dart, 


Tis hence he fteals th’ unwary gazer’s heat. —- 
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Her nofe fo truly fhap’d, the faulrlefs frame 

Nor envy can deface, nor art can blame. 

Her lips beneath, with pure vermillion bright, 
Prefent two rows of orient pearl to fight: 

Here thofe foft words are form’d, whofe power detains 
Th’ obdurate foul in love’s alluring chains ; 

And here the {miles receive their infant birth, 
Whofe fweets reveal a paradife on earth. 

Her neck and breaft were white as falling {nows ; 
Round was her neck, and full her bofom rofe. 
Firm as the budding fruit, with gentle fwell, 
Each lovely breaft alternate rofe and fell. 

Thus, on the margin of the peaceful feas, 

The waters heave before the fanning breeze. 

Her arms well turn’d, and of a dazzling hue, 
With perfeét beauty gratify’d the view. 

Her taper fingers long and fair to fee, 

From every rifing vein and {welling free ; 

And from her veit below, with new delight, 

Her ilender foot attraéts the lover’s fight.’ 


This extract exhibits no bad fpecimen of the tranflation in 
eneral, which is, in many places, eafy and elegant; in fome, 
fecble and unpolifhed. Ariofto fays, 


© Di terfo avorio era la fronte leta, 


} Che lo fpatio finia con giufia meta.’ 
The Tranflator, 


* Her forebead rifing in proportion due, 

Like polifli’d iv’ry firuck th’ admirer’s view.’ 
Struck th’ admirer’s view is not in the original, but evidently m- 
troduced to fill up the line and make up the rhyme. It al- 
ways requires great judgment to comply with neceffities of this 
kind ; but this feeble addition bears the marks either of negli- 
gence, or of a deficiency of judgment. 

Ariofto, after telling us that Alcina’s hair was of a fplendid 
white, bionde chiome, fays that her eye-brows were black. This, 
however is not in nature, and is a fault in the poet. The 
Tranflator has, either by aecident, or by good judgment, 
avoided it, We do not recolle& whether Dolce, in his Dia- 
Jogue, has taken notice of this. 

The Tranflator has prefixed to this volume fome account of 
the Life of Ariofto. As it is but fhort, we fhall take nothing 
from it ; but leave Mr. Hoole to the profecution of his work, 
attended with our good withes. L 
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Art. 11. Ax Inquiry into the Connexion between the prefent Price of 
Provifions and the Size of Farms, with Remarks on Population as af- 
febed thereby. Towhich are added, Propofals for preventing future 
Scarcity. By aFarmer. 8vo. 28. Cadell. 1773. 


HIS Author (who is pretty well known to the world, al- 
though anonymous) informs us, in a fhort preface, that he 
judges it the duty of every man who apprehends he has it in 
his power, to fet right the authors whom he thinks miftaken in 
their different opinions concerning the prefent advanced price 
of provifions ; as many of thofe opinions tend to inflame the 
imaginations of that clafs of men who become riotous, and dan- 
erous to a ftate: —a defign truly BENEVOLENT and PATRIOTIC? 
Our Author propofes to point out, firft, the rea/ caufes of 
fcarcity, and then the remedies, fo as to eftablifh regular and 
moderate prices of provifions. 

This Gentleman owns himfelf wnaccu/lomed to the prefs, and 
perhaps a few flight fpecimens of his want of acquaintance with 
this admirable engine for the conveyance of fentiment from in- 
dividuals to the community, may be traced in his performance 5 
but fuch a vein of good fenfe runs through it, that we heartily 
with, for the fake of the public, that he may accuftom himfelf 
to write and publith his thoughts on other fubjects, fimilar to 
this which now employs his pen. 

Fame whifpers that this Author is Mr. A t, whofe 
fuccefs in hufbandry, and efpecially in the culture of madder, is 
well known in the agricultural world. We believe Fame is, on 
this occafion, no babbler ; and fhall only fay, that Mr. A. opens 
his firft chapter by enumerating the many evils fuppofed to arife 
from the monopolizing of land, or from large farms, viz. firft, 
that large farmers grow opulent, become negligent, and do nog 
cultivate their lands to fo much advantage as {maller farmers ; 
fecondly, that large farmeys, being opulent, are not neceffi- 
tated to brine corn to market, but diftrefs the poor; thirdly, 
that {mall farmers fupplied the markets better with pigs, poul- 
try, butter, and eges, than the rich farmers fupply them; and, 
lattly, that large farms are the fource of depopulation. 

Mr. A. having thus ftated the evils fuppofed to arife from 
large farms, begins, in fedtion the firft, to examine the validity 
of thefe objeGtions. He lays down a principle in which he rea- 
fonably thinks that all parties will agree, viz. that ¢ the quan- 
tity of thofe things which are the riches of the earth, is the 
only national object > and that the furplus of what is’ wanted 
iM any one place fhould be employed by transferring it to ano- 
ther, as by communicating in our awn nation, or exporting’ 
Corn not wanted.—He therefore applies himfelf to fhew, what 
kind of farms yield the greateft quantity of corn on a gives frre, 
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In oppofition to the perfons who affert, that ¢ the fmail 
farmers cati neither wafte nor neglect,’ Mr. A, maintains that 
* farmers in eafy circumftances attend their bufinefs with fpirit 
and chéarfulnefs, and have their activity redouvled.’ Somethin 
fpecious may certainly be faid on both fides of the queftion; 
but !et us proceed to our Author’s appeal to faét. 

Mr. A. fuppofes, firft, tne farmer of 100 acres, at 10s, tg 
want at leaft 5001. in cafh to manage them, and to keep four 
horfes, a ploughman, boy, threfher, maid, and odd man; 
and the farmer of 300, at a like rate, to want three times as 
much money, and every thing elfe. In the fecond piace, he 
reckons that fix horfes will be fometimes required in one plough 
to break up a fallow, and fometimes three horfes only ; and 
from hence he concludes, that as the farmer of 100 acres will 
fometimes have more than neceflary for one ploughs and not 
enough for two ploughs, the greater farmer will perform frore 
than his proportionate work in this and fimilar cafes. | 

_ In this whole article we fhall manifeft all due regard for Mr. 
A.’s general arguments; and we fhall acknowledge that; itt 
the cafes here fated, the greater farmer feems to have. thé ad- 
vantage over the lefs; yet we muft obfervé that; by thé gdod 
contrivance of the latter, he may frequently avoid any confi- 
derable difadvantage: and we are far from being convinced 
that the trampling on the foil by the horfes going abreaf will be 
much more pernicious than when they go at length_—We ap- 
prehend the contrary effect. 

Mr. A.’s affertion that reapers will flock to the great farmer, 
and that therein he will have an advantage over his lefs conft- 
derable neighbour, is an indifputable fact; as alfo that he will 
need fewer waggons, carts, &c. than his proportion, which is 
another advantage : but we wifh he had endeavoured to make 
intelligible, to his /peculative reader, his pofition that in many 
operations the greater farmer will /ave, that is gain, by throw- 
ing many hands together, more than in proportion. 

The Author is indifputably right in his affertions that a 
fmall flock cannot fo beneficially be tended as a larger; but 
we ewn we cannot fee the evidence that a man who lays out 
but sol. in any ftock, may not be as zealous to employ it 
to advantage as the man who lajs out 1501. The fuccefs of 
the {maller capital will, ceteris paribus, be proportioned to the 
temper of its owner ; and the fmaller farmer may be ftimulated 
by motives which the greater has not, and his induftry may 
therefore be more than proportioned to the inferior fize of his 
farm. 

Mr. A. is however much in the right when he afferts. that 


the large farmer is much more likely than the {mall one to 6° 
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+ into the breeding of oxen, and keeping them by artificial paf- 
| ture 5 and that fuch a grazier can bring them cheaper to mare 
et by artificial food; and moreover that he has great advantage 


—__—___. 


. 


works much by himfelf and family, and therefore cheaper, Mr, 
A. anfwers, that one fervant is not faved on the three {mall 
fysms. His reafon is, * the farmer’s waawke fhould be eam atten- 
tion to the whole.’——-Here again we muft beg Icave to diflent 
from our Author. It is évident that the farmer of 100.acres may 
attend his plough, and yet have time enough to watch all.oc- 
cafional work mentioned by Mr. A. and by this means it is 
that fo many fmall farmers are capable of becoming large ones, 
and then their general attention is fo great and neceflary as to 
afford the hiring a ploughman, while the benefit of a greater 
farm enables them to pzy for extraordinary manual labour,— 


their dung. 
hr the objection to large farms, viz. that the {mail farmer 


The Inquirer’s obfervation however is juft, that the objection 


which fuppofes the large farmer to grow opulent, and to grow 
ugligent, and to have confequently worfe crops, is a contradic- 
tion in terms! He is alfo right in his aflertion that the large 
farmer who finds his fortune improve, will carry on farming 
with infinitely more fpirit than the poor dejected wretch who 
finds himfelf labouring againft the ftream; but it is no con- 
clufion, from hence, that the farmer of 100 acres may not 
be as careful as the farmer of 300. Beyond all doubt Mr. A. 
judges right, that the expenfive operations of marling, land- 
draining, &c. can feldom be undertaken by little farmers; and 
that fuch operations are national advantages. 

In his fecond fe@tion, this Writer obviates a popular ob- 
jetion to large farms, viz. that ‘ they keep the corn from 
market,’ by acknowledgment of the faét, and an obfervation 
that * we fhould, in advanced feafons of bad years, want corn 
in our markets if the large farmers did not fave it ;’ but he in- 
genuoufly owns that this futile objection has been very fuffi- 


siently refuted by the author of ‘* Confiderations on the Ex- 


portation of Corn.” See Rev. vol. xlii. p. 229. 

We cannot altogether agree with Mr. A. that ricks, as at 
prefent managed, are the beft, as well as moft natural, pre- 
fervatives of corn. On the contrary, we are well conyinced 
that the nation fuftains an amazing lofs by vermin in the 
ticks. and that granaries properly erected, and regulated by lawy 
might prove a prodigious national faving ; befides the cireum- 

ance that ftraw is ufed‘in the firft year to moft profit. 

Our Inquirer, in his third fe&tion, confiders how far the price 
of provifions may reafonably be apprehended to decreafe by {mall 

$ fupplying the markets with pigs, &c. better than large 
§ fupply them, 
He 
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He anfwers the objeflor to large farms on this argument, 
* that pigs and poultry being dainties, ’tis better for the publi¢ 


that the corn which fattens them be expended in reating of live 
ftock of common kinds ;’ and next, that the little farmer cans 
hot raife thefe delicacies of life fo cheap as the large farmer can, 
and that therefore the little farmer’s raifing them is a pd. 
tional lofs. He juftly remarks, on this head, that the {malt 
farmer’swife, whofe ‘petquifite the poultry, &c. are, would 
ftand aftonifhed to fee the real expence of her nurfelings; and 
he adds the refolution of his neighbour, taught by experience, 
never to rear a pig. In fine, he concludes that the only per- 
fons who can, with advantage, rear pigs, are large farmers, who 
fow for them fields of clover ; or the cottager, who lives on his 
neighbours ; or the dairy-man, who produces whey as well ag 
cheefe and butter. To this account, our Author fubjoins the 
inftances of great farmers in Fiint/bire and Denbizh/bire, who not 
only fow clover for their fwine, but give them accefs to. the 
beach, and fold them; infomuch that (as he aflerts) 5000 
of them, raifed by the large farmers, may be feen in one 
market ! 

This Inquirer affirms, that no lefs quantities of eggs than 
what are brought from Scotland, and other cheap countries, can 
affe&t the market ; and he afferts alfo, with great probability, 
that the wives of large farmers are the perfons who regularly 
fupply the market with poultry. 

Mr. A. now afks, * Who, except large farmers, fupply the 
market with beef, mutton, cheefe, and potted butter?’ And 
he concludes this fection by affirming, that calves fatted are, at 
three months’ age, worth as much ag fteers of two years old; 
fatted lambs of two months, worth as much as wethers; and 
he fetes this food a blameable luxury | 


. In the fourth fe&tion Mr. A. enquires, Whether or not large | 


farms tend to depopulation ? and, to prove that they do not, he 
wfes the fame arguments which a certain author *: ufes to prove 
that they do. 

Both thefe writers agree in fuppofing a tra& of S00 acres, ‘at 
10s. per acre, in the occupation of one man, and of a like tra 
ig the occupation of eight men. 

The former writer fuppofes the great farm to maintain the 
farmer, his wife, three children, 12 fervants, 10 labourers, 
with each a wife and three children, in all 673 and each 
of the fmall farms to maintain the farmer, his wife, three chil- 


‘ 
— | 





» =e 


* See a pamphlet, intitled, «‘ Uniting and monopolizing Farms 
plainly proved to be difadvantageous to the Land- owner, and highly 


prejudicial to the Public ;” .of.which an account is given in the 30tH 
vol, of owr Review, p. 321. 
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deen, two fervants, and a labourer with a family of five per- 
fons, in all g6: fo that, according to this fcheme, the {mall 
farms maintain 29 perfons more than the great one. 

But Mr. A. fuppofes the eftimate to be made on arable 

ground, and the eight farms to maintain 104 fouls; and the 
reat one to. maintain, befide the farmer, his wife, and three 
S ildren, 19 day labourers, with each a wife and .three chil- 
dren, with only feven fingle fervants, but adds feven labourers, 
with each a wife and three children, to an{wer the labour of 
the etmlte(mall farmers, or 142 perfons; or 38 more than the 
other eftimate. 

We think it probable that the great farm will encourage mare 
riage, and population, more than the {all ones ; but we muft 
confefs that we think calculations of this fort very arbitrary aud 
unfatisfatory, as there is no evidence that the farms will either 
require or maintain the numbers fpecified. 

This fenfible Writer ufes, on the fubjeét of commons, a very 
firiking expreffion, viz. that on thefe a few fheep are maintained 
barely as winter-food for ravens and crows. He fuppofes, ot 
unreafonably, fheep on downs to earn, by their fleeces and ma- 
nure of their folding, double their meat before they come to 
market ; and he pays a juft compliment to Lord Town/bend, who 
quitted the office of Secretary of State in order to become a far- 
mer, and make the fands of Norfolk a well cultivated fpot. 
And (to eftablifh his grand principle) he remarks, that this 
country was divided among opulent farmers, but obferves, that 
the calculation of the farmer’s making three rents, which, in 
the infancy of agriculture, was a good one, is now abfolutely 
fuperfeded on any well cultivated foil, rent being the /ea/? ob- 
ject; but perhaps it would be jufter to fay, an object much lefs 
coniderable, Certainly the prodigious expences of labour 
greatly increafe that capital which the farmer needs, and the 
farmer mutt reckon his income on the value of the price of da- 
bur and flock as well as rent. 

Our Author is too fenfible an Obferver not to admit the pro- 
priety of fuiting farms, of all fizes, to the feveral capitals of 
farmers ; and he feems juftly to call agriculture, when well un- 
derflood and properly managed, the moft valuable trade of the 
nation. He therefore concludes his firft chapter by an obferva- 
tion, that the trade of our nation is as naturally that af corn, 
as the trade of Peru is that of gold; and cannot be over- done. 

In his fecond chapter Mr. A. examines the pretences of thofe 
perfons who afcribe the advanced prices of provifions to jobbers, 
foreftallers, and regrators. . 

He begins with an obfervation that thefe various bufinefles 
are confounded and mifunderftood ; yet with truth and juftice 
he acknowledges, that there is craft in them, and will be 
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in-all, efpecially when any reftriction is laid; and that flugtis 
tion of price is more: natural in /ive cattle than in any connnys 
dities which can be depofited in magazines. 

On the 16th of laft November, 4ayebe, was a phenomenon in 
Smithfield very curious and interefting, viz. the fudden falf‘of 
oxen to two-pence per pound, although fheep were dearer: om 
that-day than for fome time paft, and no vifible alteration: of the 
price of butcher’s meat in general enfued. ‘This event feemed’ 
a proof that the plenty was real, and the fcarcity artificial; and 
cannot be folved on any other principles than thofe on which’ 
the fluctuation of price depends. Mr. A. uadertakes the foly. 
tion of the difficulty, on thofe deep-laid principles, of which he 
proves himfelf: a great mafter ; and by them fhews a feeming’ 
contradiction fairly reconcilable to the natural ‘and fettled prin. 
ciple-of the important-trade of grazing. 

He begins his eclaircifflement by this indifputable maxim, 


“the price of live ftock muft depend on the quantity of food . 


neceflary to fapport them in their different ftages of fattening.’ 

Hence he deduces a confequence, ‘ if after-pafture, fodder, 
and turnips fail, lean ftock muft be cheap, and fat keep their’ 
price, becaufe the grazier will beftow his food, which would not’ 
bring lean beafts fufficiently forward for {pring markets, on 
ftock nearly fat; and, confequently, lean ftock muft be kept to 
another year.’ 


He applies thefe found principles to this particular cafe in the’ 


following manner : 
In the latter end of laft fummer there was little appearance 
of grafs, fodder was fcarce, and cabbages with turnips gene- 


sally failed: but autumn, providentially fine, furnifhed Kent’ 


and Effex with abundance of after-pafture. Therefore cattle, 
forward enough to be brought on, gave high prices, and ftock 


nearly fit for the market was made off, in order to pufh the’ 


new ftock before winter fet in, that they might be finifhed by 


oil-cakes. N.B. The fair of Kingfon, where great numbers of 


Welch cattle are bought by Kentifh and Effex men, imme- 


diately preceded the y6th of November, the day of the great’ 


jut 


Our Author obferves, that the circumftance of felling fheep” 


higher than ufual on that day, confirms his hypothefis (which 
feems fully fatisfactory) as it accounts for there being no ime 


mediate fall of butcher’s meat ; the furplus of fat oxen, above 


the regular fupply, being bought by men who had meat fufli- 
cient to keep them. 


And here Mr. A. very judicioufly remarks, that when the 


falefman is dealer, great evils will enfue: fora few of them, come 


bining, perfuade the graziers to fend up their cattle, fo as . 


afford themfelves an opportunity of buying advantageoully ; . 
. | 
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if the graziers come in perfon, they can only. /apk on; for the 
falefmen, having the butchers at their mercy, by the credit given 
fo them, will not let them buy fairly of any body elfe, This 
is a jut and fhrewd obfervation, 

" He concludes this chapter by fhewing that * the fuppreffion, 
of jobbers creates real foreftallers; and that, the jobber was a mofb 
yicful man, who regularly fupplied the markets; being obliged, 
to fell at a reafonable price, as he had no near. ground, and; 
totravel again immediately to buy freth cattle, wherever cheapeft,’ 
—How much has this charaéter been mifapprehended ! 

“In his third chapter Mr, A, in.a very mafterly manner, cone, 
fiders luxury as affecting provifions and population ; and juftly, 
cbferves, that © Juxury is the attendant on wealth, and encourager, 
of arts and manufactures, of agriculture. and commerce; andj 
when unaccompanied by, vice, becomes a national benefit, as it; 
diffuses riches among all ranks, and enables the, foor.co pay. the; 
advanced prices of provifions :’ but he notes that * by the por he, 
means not the abandoned, and worthlefs of cities, but the induf-, 
trious of the country ;” and he ftrongly fatirizes what is mifcalled, 
charity to the former clafs, as * a mifchievousJuxury.’ He thea, 
juttly points out feveral {pecies of baneful luxury, viz. 

it, Keeping ufelefs fervants: 

adly, Keeping unneceflary horfes : 

gdly, Fatting of veal and lamb in the prefent proportion, 

But, he adds, that thefe {pecies of luxury, encourage agricule 
ture, and ftimulate the farmers to ‘convert barren, acres, into, 
corn: bearnig land. 

‘So patriotic a Writer as Mr. A. could not, fail to. ftigmatize. 
the flocking of men to great cities, as a moft deftru@ive kind 
of luxury, the fruitful fource of a corruption of manners. He, 
thinks however that thofe corrupted townfmen of, the lower. 
clafles, are not quite loft to faciety, or even to agriculture, but. 
that in hay and corn harveft they return to, the country,. 
whence, they came, as ufeful hands. , 

-Wedoubt not that Mr. A. (whois acquainted with manufac- 
tures as well as agriculture) {peaks from facts which, experience... 
teaches in the environs of London; but we fear that the example. 
is far lefs extenfive than a friend of agriculture wi/hes nay perhaps. 
bopes. However, this worthy man concludes fhis third chapter.. 
like a good preacher, by an exhortation to the rich not to ene. 
Courage any one. of the vicious kinds of luxury in the country. 
and he declaims againft alehoufes, where. not. needful, with 
peculier energy. 2 ae | ate ata ‘ 

He employs his fourth chapter in a difplay of the true. 
caules of the advanced prices of provifions, and juftly ftates it - 
ot ing “ the real /carcity of corn, proceeding from a failure 
*.clops, which has generally prevailed for the fat five years, at 
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fome féafon or other, more than has been known fora lop 
while before ;' and to this, as its natural caufe, muft the dear. 
nels -of all provifions, according to this Eftimator, be aftribed. 

Here he will not only pardon but approve’ our diffent from 
him in fome degree, .as founded on a moft atientive confidera. 
tion“of the'fubject. We allow then that the prefent high price 
of corn is owing toa real want of good crops, which faffers not 
the quantity of our corn, in proportion to our mouths, to be 
plenteous and therefore cheap. But we confefs that we do not 
fee clearly his confequence, that dearnefs of bread will account 
for the dearnefs of every other kind of provifion. On the con- 
trary, we apprehend that the price of many other forts of pro. 
vifions muft, in fome meafure, fink with the rife of bread, which 
is emphatically ftiled, by Reafon and Scripture, the Staf of Life, 
and muft be had if peffible; but as the wages of the poor muf 
be almoff entirely expended in this fole article when dear, as that 
neceflary expence increafes, the money laid out in any other 
article of life muft decreafe ; confequently the number of thole 
who can buy flefh-meat of any fort, muft fink with the rife of 
corn; and the fame reafoning, with rezard to the other articles 
of provifions, appears to hold good. 

In reality, as flefh-meat, &c. bears an high price in almoft 

all the markets of England, and as, confequently, there mut 
be buyers of it every where at an high rate, it feems an evident 
refult, that the quantity is not great for the number of thofe 
who can purchafe it, notwithftanding multitudes of families 
hardly ever tafte frefh flefh-meat, or indeed any fort of butcher’s- 
meat, from the beginning of the year to its end; and as many 
laborious employments require fuch food to fupport the ftrength 
of the workmen, the quantity of flefh-meat brought ‘into our 
markets is too fmall; ard in good policy, and Chriftian com- 
paffion, there appears a necefiity of cultivating much more 
‘ground for feeding, as well as ploughing. 

Mr. A. rightly remarks, that * /uxury creates wa/fe,” and that 
< while there are more buyers than ought to be, of the nicer kinds 
of flefh-meat, the common kinds are in a manner thrown away. 
—Weare unwilling to doubt of any thing which this Gentleman 
feems to aflert as a faét; and if he only advance it as theory, 
it feems reafonableg where the quantity of butcher’s meat is more 
than fufficient for the clafles of mankind who are entitled, by 
their rank in life, to buy the better joints. But, in fact, the 
quantity of wholefome flefh meat produced in our markets feems 
to be far too little for the reafonable fupply of the labouring 
poor. Meat not wholefome, through mere leannefs, is likely 
not to make the eaters thrive; and if it be at all difeafed, it 
may produce difeafes in the confumer.’ Wife atid humane laws 


therefore juttly require unwholefome meat to be deftroyed as 3 
: punifhment 
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punifhment.cf the feller, and, except in the cafe of morts*, 
wafteful. But we could fpecify counties within a day’s ride of 
the capital, where great farmers, men who rent 2 or 3001. per 
ann. eat very little efh-meat in their families, even the upper 

art of them ; and where the day-labourer has fcarce a morfel 
of any kind of flefh for his family, except in mowing time; un- 
lefs the mafter farmer, who employs the labourer, gratifies him 
with part of a fheep, which, when dying, has been butchered. 
Cows which die in calving, &c, are ufually fent to the market 
by the ereateft farmer, and fold at half or two-thirds of the full 
price of thofe that are completely fatted. 

We muft here obferve, that the fiefh moftly ufed in the 
houfes of the- great farmers is, very fat pickled pork or bacon. 
—Both thefe kinds of food are certainly unwholefome, as the 
ut of the one, and ranctdnefs of the other, rather offend 
the ftlomach of the eater, than fupport his ftrength. The 
farmer, however, finds his advantage in this kind of food, in 
many ways: 1ft, as its fat difables the labourer from eating 
much of it. 2dly, as he kills his hog when the offal is moft 
ufeful. 3dly, as he confumes his potk and bacon at firft-hand, 
or without the butcher's profit. But, on the whole, the confump- 
tion of fo much pork and bacon is a public nuifance. Hence 
the denial of the fale of milk, even fkimmed, to the labourer, 
and all its frightful train of confequences ! 

Our Author fuggefts an alarming confideration, viz. That the 
expence of raifing young feeding ftock, calves and lambs, is in 
two months nearly equal to that of keeping them as breeding 
ftock for two years ; confequently, that the taifing of veal and 
lamb for the market, fhould have the eye of the magiftrate at- 
tentively upon it. 

, He affirms, that the trading part of the nation dare not 
retrench their way of living, left they thereby ruin their credit, 
the very life of trade! Thus they ruin each other’s credit | and 
ftock-jobbing, and gambling in all its fpecies (it is added) have 
fucceeded, and brought on a general bankruptcy, among thofe 
people who were once, improperly, thought the chief fupport 
of this country. | 

_ What deplorable truths are thefe! and that they are truths 
is, we fear, matter of too much notoriety to admit of doubt or 
controverfy, 

Wife are Mr. A.’s obfervations which here follow : 

ift, Exportation of our manufaétured goods, having bounds 
to its utility fet by nature, (namely regular demand) the ex- 
portation of corn, although inferior in point of advantage to 
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* By this word, in many gounties, is to be underftood bea/ts which 
die by difease, | 
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that of judicious export of manufatures, fhould be encow- 
raged. 

2d, Much of our national wealth is happily funk in the 
bowels of the earth, (that grateful treafury,) by improve. 
ments in agriculture, inland navigation, &c. 

3d, Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce are mutually 
dependant, and not to be diftinguifhed as znzmical. 

ath, Manufadtures may eafily be over-done, but agriculture 
cannot; for plenty and cheapnefs of corn will call in mouths to 
confume it. 

sth, #ellcnd, furrounded by neighbours interefted to fup- 
port her, owes to that fituation her very being; and to art, 
what nature gives us, viz. all the various produce of the earth: 

6th, The exportation of horfes may be made as national a 
benefit as the exportation of that corn on which they are main- 
tained. 

We muft however diflent from Mr. A. in the opinion that a 
eolt of three years old may ufually be as profitable as a fteer of 
feven. But we leave the full difcuffion of the point, * how 
far the colt is more profitable than the fteer,’ to be difcufled by 
fome gentieman in an exprefs eflay on the fubjedt, and we may 
then, as keviewers, mere properly declare our judgment on the 
eomparifon. 

To conclude the review of Mr. A.’s fourth chapter, we muft 
eblerve that he agrees withsthe ingenious author of the Corn 
Traés, that in middling years our confumption nearly equals our 
-grouth of corn, and that therefore, after five bad years, we mutt 
‘cultivate more ground, ; 

* * In p. 349, 1.10, of this Article, for © eight,’ read § feven 
fail farmers.’ 

: [To be ccncluded in our next. |} C ‘ 





Ars. Il. Eight Difcourfes, preached on or near the great Fefivals, in 
the Cathedral Church of Durham. To which is added, a Letter toa 
xoung Lady on the Sacrament, and on the Evidence of the Chriftian Re 
digion. By the Hon. and Rev. Spencer Cowper, D. D. Dean. 8vo. 
as. Gd. Boards. Brown. 1773. 

LTHOUGH thefe are not very elaborate difcourfes, they 

manifeft a pious temper, and certainly have a pradticab 

and ufeful tendency. The Writer may, in fome refpects, be 

thought tenacious of what is regarded as orthodoxy, but he 

difcovers nothing of an uncharitable fpirit, and confines him(elf 
much to {cripture terms and expreffions. 

In the three firft of thefe difcourfes, which appear to have 
been preached on Chriftmas-day, the Author is naturally led 
enlarge on the original glory, and on the humiliation of the Son 

of God. Though we difapprove of difputes on thefe fubjects 


and think them not only unedifying but dangerous and hurtfuly 
we 
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we can hardly avoid taking notice of a paflage in one of thefe 
fermons, in which Dr. C. briefly enquires into the méaning of 
the phrafes, being in the form of God, and eqval with God; in 
which he obferves, to the Son is afcribed the glory, the do- 
minion and power, the eternity ahd immutability of the Father 
himfelf ;? with which.remark he immediately connects a text in 
Col.i. 19. § Ut having pleafed the Father that in Him all fulne/s 
foould dwell; the higheft and moft exalted ftate of glory and 

ower that can be conceived: yet, it is directly added, not a, 
ftate of glory and power diftind or feparcte from the Father, but 
one and the fame, derived to the Son throuzh the eternal cz/? of 
the Father, as the foregoing words exprefs, yet neverthelefs un- 
changeable, through the immutability of His nature, from whom 
the glory and power is derived.’ : 

A queftion naturally occurs on reading this paflage, Whether 
derivation does not imply a /uberdination of rank, or how it is 
perfectly confiftent with equality? We, however, efteem it the 
wifeft courfe for perfons not to perplex themfelves in thefe en- 
guiries, but endeavour to reft in the declarations and phrafe- 
ology of fcriptuie. We fhall therefore difmifs this part of 
the article by obferving, that in regard to the expreflion, thint- 
ing it no robbery, &c. Dr. Cowper confiders ¢ the words as more 
intelligibly rendered by fome commentators, mot catching at 
grecdily, or being tenacious of his unlimited glory and felicity in 
the bifom of his Father.’ 

The fourth and fitth fermons in this volume treat on the fuf- 
fering and death of Chrift, and on his refurreétion; the two 
laft are on the gift of the Holy Gholi, and on the fruit of the 
Spirit. The fixth.difcourfe is on Predcfination ; from which 
we fhall pive an extraét that may afford fome view of this Wri- 
ter’s manner. The text is Romans viii. 34. Who is he that con- 
demneth? &c. © Sti. Paul, obferves our Author, having en- 
larged in this chapter on the advantages of a fpiritual life, and 


on the office of the Holy Spirit towards them, whom faith in 


Chri?, anda {piritual life, had ensitled to be hers and childrom 
of God; or who, from thence, bed receiv d the [pirit (f adoption, 
he fubjoins this general refleétion: We usw that all things work 
togetier for good, to them that love God; to them, who are the 
called according to bis purpofe. But at the fame time, that no 
wrong conltru€tion of this do@trine of Predeflination, derogatory 


to the glory cf God, as a juft and merciful governor, might 


receive fanétion from his words; as if Predeftination to eter- 
hal life were merely the arbitrary choice of a defpotic power, 
ceermined by no rule, but that of an uncontroulable will, and 
Inveps ndent of any preceding merit or worth in the perfons fo 
Preceliingd (a dc ctrine unwerthy of Ged, and deftrutive of all 
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moral goodnefs) he cautioufly, before he enters upon it, de. 
fines them who are the Called according to his purpofe, tobe Them 
that love God; who are fenfible of, and grateful to him for his 
gooinefs, and fhew their love and gratitude by a careful obe. 
dience to his eternal law (for whofo keepeth his word, in him yp. 
rily is the love of God perfetted) fuch, whom be foreknew, them 
he predeflined : namely, whom he foreknew that they would, 5 
their exemplary piety, obedience, refignation, humility, pa- 
tience, faith, charity, and other Chriftian virtues, become ca- 
pable of the eternal happinefs prepared for them from the begin. 
ning of the world, in that glorified ftate, which they would en. 
joy, as heirs of God, and joint heirs of Chrift. 

© Under thefe reftri€tions, and with thefe limitations, the 
doétrine which the apoftle here enlarges upon, is not only 
agreeable to reafon, and the known perfections of God, but is 
alfo (where not perverted by the weak and fuperftitious com- 
ments of enthufiafm) full of the greateft comfort to the faith- 
ful and obedient, without giving the leaft ground to prefump- 
tion or defpair ; and ought to be confidered as one of the moft 
important truths with which the gofpel hath enlightened us ; 
and as part of that great fcheme of providence planned from 
ages in the eternal mind for the falvation and redemption of 
man, and laid open to the world at the refurre€tion of Chrift; 
but which will not receive its completion, till the. end cometh, 
when he foall have delivered the kingdtm to God, even the Father ; 
—and God fhall be-ajlin all. ) 

‘ God foreknew, both thofe that would, and thofe who 
would not, accept the offer of his mercy; or rather, who ly 
patient continuance in well-dsing, would entitle themfelves to the 
promife of eternal life ; and who would be contentious, and obey 
not the truth, but obey unrighteoufne/s ; and therefore become jut 
objects of his difpleafure and wrathe And the irrevocable fen- 
tence, which from the beginning has paffed in the Eternal 
Mind, in regard to every individual, and which has allotted to 
each, their future ftate of happinefs or mifery, is entirely 
founded on this foreknowledge; and is none other, than what, 
exclufive of this foreknowledge, the fum of all their refpective 
aQions, at the conclufion of their lives, will merit of an inf- 
nitely wife and juft Judge. This is, to the beft of my judg- 
ment, the true gofpel account of Predeftination: in which, 
nothing arbitrary, nothing unfuitable to the juftice and good- 
nefs of God appears; nothing that can give unreafonable 
hopes to the prefumptuous, or be the caufe cf defpair to the 
weakeminded : but all is ju/? and merciful: matter indeed of 
terror to them who obey unrighteoufnefs; but to them who love and 
obey the truth, of joy and perpetual peace of mmd,’ 
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Such is Dr. Cowper’s account of this doctrine, on which it 
is needlefs for us to make any remarks: it is followed by fome 
fenfible and ufeful reflections; variety of which the Reader 
will alfo find in the other difcourfes. 

The two letters to a young lady, at the end of the volume, 
one on the Lord’s Supper, the other on the Evidence of Chrif- 
tianity, are agreeably written: they are properly adapted to the 
purpofe for which they were defigned, and are likely to prove 


beneficial, particularly to young perfons. Hr 





——_ 


Art. IV. Three Le@ures, theological and critical, I. On Mifrepre- 
fentations of the Incomprehentibility of God. II. On the Parable, 
erroneoufly called the relapfing Demoniac. JII. On the Evangeli- 
cal Spirit. By G. Marriott, Lecturer of St. Luke’s, Middlefex, 
and fometime Chaplain of the Factory at Gothenburg in Sweden. 
gto. 2s. Flexney, &c. 1772. 


HE firft of thefe fenfible and ingenious difcourfes is 

founded on the following text in the book of Job: 
Touching the Almighty we cannot find him out, &c. In the open- 
ing of his difcourfe the Preacher obferves that, whan Elihu’s 
fpeech is finifhed in this chapter, we have no folemn interval, 
no intimation or defcription of the approach of the Deity; but 
immediately on the conclufion of Elihu’s oration, the 28th 
chapter, without farther preface, fays, * Then the Lord anfwered 
Job out of the whirkvind, as if the Lord had been vifibly prefent 
the whole time,’ which the former part of the book does nat 
give reafon to fuppofe. ‘This may be thought a deficiency in 
the relator, but Mr. Marriott imagines that a careful confidera- 
tion of feveral paflages towards the clofe of Elihu’s fpeech will 
fet the matter in a fatisfactery light. He apprehends that we 
may perceive Elibu very plainly defcribing the approach of the 
Deity, and that this happened whilft Elihu was finifhing his ar- 
gument, or rather, perhaps, put an end to it. If fo, he con- 
fiders it as a beauty in the compofition, that this incident of 
the approach of the Deity is defcribed by one of the interlocu- 
tors, and not repeated in form. by an interpofition of the writer. 
{t is proper, at leaft, fays he, to the dramatic {pecies; in which 
agreeable form the incomparable author has delivered this au- 
thentic hiftory. 

He proceeds to the profecution of his immediate defign with 
this remark : © It is of fingular importance to have juft notions 
of the incomprehenfibility of God. ‘For the fubjeé&t may be 
treated with a defign to miflead. And the idea may be carried 
fo far as to be deftrudtive of all religion, fubverfive of common 
fenfe, and difcouraging to every endeavour to inveftigate the 
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wifdom, grandeur, and goodnefs of the difpenfations of Proyi. 
dence to mankind,’ 

The fubje& is principally difcuffed under, thefe two heads - 

¢ The Sceptic, firft of all will mifreprefent this do@rine, and 
affirm that all the parts of the divine character are incomprehen. 
fible: infomuch that mzn cannot underftand what the Gualities 
of juftice and gocduefs mean when attributed to God. Se. 
concly, the falie Theologian, as well as the Sceptic, abufes the 
dorine of the divire incomprehenfibility. His faith being full 
of contradidfions, he finds it convenient to bringall enquiries 
to a precipitate period,, by exc'aiming that man can have no 
comprehenlion of divthe matters.’ Under this divifion our 
Preacher ‘finds {cope, not for mere declamation, but for folid 
and weighty argument, deliveted with fpirit, with freedom, and 
‘piety, and-an apparent regard to the interefts of virtue. 
_ The fecond lecture is defigned to vindicate the paffage of 
fcripture brought under ‘confiderauion (Matth. xii, 43,44; 45) 
from what Mr. Marriott cails the wild and romantic fenfe af- 
figned it hy commentators ; and to reitore one of the fineft and 
moft inftructive moral piftures in the world. The fum of his 
explication of this parable, and which, no doubt, is the true 
one, is given in thefe few lines:—-* Our Saviour’s parable con- 
tains a: moft jutt, lively, natural and inftructive reprefentation 
of a relapfing penitent (not a relapfing dzmoniac) and inftead 
of referring to any route of an evil demon in the defarts, he 
means to defcribe the pilgrimage of a. penitent, when he fir 
forfakes his favourite vices and finds the beginning of his jour- 
ney to be rugged and fatiguing.’ 

From the latter partiof. the above paragraph the Reader will 
perceive in what manner this Author underitands thofe words 
of the text, He, i.e. the man from whom the unclean fpirit is 
-gone out, walk.ih through dry places, feeking reff, but finding none. 
¢ At firft, fays he, the penitent is warm and fincere, having no 
fufpicion that his old habits will re-affume their dominion, and 
is apt to conclude nothing fo unneceflary asa ftriG vigilance 
over himfelf, or an anxious diftrutt of the permanency of his re 
folutions. Woile he trufts to himfelf, the mechanifm of. na 
ture works on as ufwal. New fpirits are fet afloat, which do 
not retain the impreffion that was made upon old ones, And 
for want of an exprefs repeated act of power in the mind, t0 
preferve and perpetuate fuch imprefhon, the overbalance of 
power is prefently thrown into the very fame tendencies which 
had been accuitomed to govern. Here begins the confict of 
the unexperienced penitent. A confliG, unexpected, and ul 
prepared for, Hut every better principle muft not at once be 
counteracicd, Some weight mutt be allowed to yows and tt 
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folutions, recently made and ratified. And yet felf-denial is 
harfh and laborious ; and it feems too much to forego gratifi- 
cations, whilft they are within reach, and all the impulfes of 
nature prefs eagerly for indulgence. Here then you fee the 
unhappy man, walking through dry places, feeking a refting place, 
but finding none.—He treads with an indolent and unwilling 
pace over the defart of felf-denial: which he pronounces dry, 
inhofpitable, and void of every refrefhment. Like the fordid 
Ifraclites when they looked back with a longing eye to the 
Acth-pots of Egypt, he thinks too affectionately of the home 
which he left when he fet out upon his pilgrimage. All -the 
comforts, conveniencies and pleafures of that home, appear 
now with double advantage to his imagination.—A fatal fuf» 
enfe enfues; and his feet halt, never to advance farther in 
the path to honour.—The defire to revifit his habitation (if it 
be only for a tranfient abode) grows too ftrong to be refitted. 
He indulges the thought till he makes an obftinate refolve. -Z 
will return to my houfe whence I came out.—\t follows, and whek 
he is come, be findeth it empty, [wept, and garnifned, i. e. It ape 
pears with frefh beauties in’ hts eye. Welcome once more, 
fays he, to my fight thefe friendly walls, where plenty and de~ 
licht fhall often regale me. I refign the barren and inclement 
defart to virtue and her votaries.’ ' 

Very important are the ideas conveyed in the above de- 
{cription, though the former part is perhaps rather too ftifly and 
philofophically exprefied to produce the deftred impreffions ina 
common and popular audience. The refle@tions which follow 
are not only juft, but lively, energetic, and well adapted to 
fet forth the miferable confequences of fuch a relapfe to Vice 
and folly. , 

The fubje& of the laft difcourfe is John vii. 38, 39. The 
Writer obierves, * Whatever be the precife idea ‘of: the word 
Spirit, or the Hoty Spirit in the New Teftament, it pervades 
the evangeiical writings from beginning to ead, and connects 
itfelf with every fat and doétrine they contain. And there- 
fore by interpreting thefe phrafes judicioufly or injudicioufly, we 
may throw the Chriftian revelation into darknef$‘and confufion, 
or elfe exhibit it in fuch a luminous and confittent. light as 
will difcover new charms in it, and new marks of its heavenly 
original.” bq 

Our Readers may form fome idea of the Author’s explication 
of his fubje& from the few following lines : *'The word Spitit 
in its genuine and precife fignification, denotes ‘any active, 
hidden principle, or fecret, efficacious caufe. Whenever the 
effect is refolvable into fome concealed undifcernible {pring of 
action, there the word Spirit is properly applicable, and de- 
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notes that concealed undifcernible fpring. On this-account it 
is applied to fignify the foul of man, the paffions, the vivacity, 
the courage, and the character of a perfon. Confiftently with 
this idea, the fame word is applied to denote angels, as imma. 
terial beings, fuperior to man, whofe mode of exiftence we can- 
not account for or explain :—their effence is too fubtle for our 
comprehenfion. According to the fame rule, this word is ap. 
plied alfo to God, and imports either God himfelf, as he is the 
invifible caufe of nature; or his invilible, adtive, producing 
energy; or a quality in him, as, for inftance, his free Spirit men- 
tioned in the Pfalms, i. e. his liberal or bountiful difpofition, 
which is the invilible cafe, producing good to the creation, 
In the fame view, moreover, we perceive the propriety of the 
application of this word ta things inanimate. Thus the wind, 
or principle ef motion in the air, is called in the New Tefta. 
ment [vevjza, Spirit. And we know very well what is meant 
by the Spirit of the world, the Spirit of error, the Spirit of don- 
dage, the Spirit of Jaw, and the Spirit of trade, i.e. the fecret 
caufe, which makes the world, error, bondage, law, trade, 
operate to produce among men their refpeétive, characteriftic 
effects. Now, the Spirit, and the Holy Spirit, in the New 
Teftament, denote the fecret principle of divine agency, which 
exerts itfelf eithér in mechanical, or elfe in moral and intellefiual 
operations, Of the firft kind is that Holy Spirit, or principle 
of divine agency, which is faid to have overfhadowed the vir- 
gin mother of Jefus. And Jefus is faid to have been /ed by this 
Spirit into the-wildernefs, i. e. conducted thither in the divine 
affiatus; under the influence of which he had fuch vifions and 
mental reprefentations 2s required a fufpenfion of the bodily 
fenfes.—And the fame principle of the divine agency in mecha- 
nical operations, is meant by the Spirit to which the miraculous 
gifts and endowments are attributed, which are called the gifis 
and powers of the Spirit.—On the other hand the Holy Spirit, 
or fecret principle of divine agency which difcovers itfelf in mo- 
ral and intelleéZual operations, and forms a fpring of right fen- 
timent and ation in the minds and hearts of men, is properly 
the evangelical Spirit : or that Spirit from God which is diffufed 
by his revelation in the gofpel. He that believeth on me, fays 
our Saviour, out of bis belly fhall flow rivers of living water. 
Not only fhall his own thirft be fatisfied with the moft effential 
knowledge and the happieft endowments of a rational being; 
but the Spirit which he fhall have imbibed, fhall be like a 
{pring of living water to all around him, contributing to the 
improvement and happinefs of mankind by the ingenuous com- 
munication ef his evangelical attainments,’ 
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Though this explication is by no means entirely new, yet as 
‘is different from what is ordinarily given, we have laid it be- 
fore our Readers. “Ihe Writer apprehends that his account of 
the evangelical Spirit will explain the nature of what is commonly 
called the fin againft the Holy Ghoft. * The fruit of the Spirit is 
jay, love, peace, lang-fuffering, gentlene/s, goodne/s, fidelity, meek- 
ne/i, temperance. Againft fuch there is no law. And, fays he, as 
there is 29 law in any civilized nation to punifh fuch qualities as 
thefe, fo there is no wickednefs upon earth fo great as a defa- 
mation of them, A circumftance, which will account more 
clearly (I believe) than any other confideration, for the fevere 
denunciation of our Saviour againft the man who fhall blaf- 
pheme, or defame the Holy Spirit.—It is eafy to conceive the 
reafon why blafphemy againft the Holy Spirit of the gofpel is 
faid to be unpardonable: becaufe it is a crime which argues a 
mind to be loft in all moral perditiopn. The blafphemer 
of this Spirit is one who hates and oppofes all righteouf- 
nefs.’ 

It may be here obferved, that this ingenious divine does not 
appear to have given the true or full meaning of one part of the 
text quoted above (Againft fuch there is no law) when he feems 
torefer it to human laws. Does it not rather regard the fen- 
tence of divine condemnation mentigned Rom. viii. 1. and which 
is faid not to lie againft thofe who walk, not after the flefh, but 
after the Spirit ? 

We have only to add, that the Author may, in fome, places, 
perhaps, be thought to have exprefled himfelf with too much 
afperity, or in too ludicrous a manner: as, for inftance, when 
he {peaks of the divine Spirit : * According to fome interpreters, 
fays he, this Spirit is God himfelf, the fupreme paternal Deity 
in his own perfon. Others fay, that it is not the perfon but 
the power of God. A third fpecies hold it to be a fubordinate 
agent. Others leaving all the reft of the reprefentations te 
thift for themfelves, explain the Spirit of truth the Comforter to 
be no other than St. Paul. And after this one would almoft 
wonder that nobody has fuppofed it to be Conftantine the. 
Great, Mahomet, it feems, expounded it of a prophet whom 
Jefus prediéted as his fucceffor and fupplemental teacher, and 
had the hardihood accordingly to arrogate the character to him- 
elf.” This may be confidered, by fome very grave and fe- 
tious readers, as wearing too great an air of levity for a facred 
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Art. V. Eight Difcourfes on the Harmony of the three firft Exaneetsn 

in their Via nts of the Behaviour of the MalefaGors Sood ange 
Blefid Lord: With an Improvement of feveral Arguments grounde 
on their Narrative of our Saviour’s Crucifixion: And on the Al 
liance of Herefy with Deifm, and of Deifm and Apottacy with the 
Blafphemy that fhall not be forgiven: With Retic@ions op the 
true Senfe and Meaning, and pretended Right of private Judgment 
in Religion, and the Views of ancient and modern Oppolers of the 
Church of God. By Bartholomew Kecling, M..A. Reé&or of Tif. 
field and Bradden, in Northamptonfhire; and Chaplain to the 


Right Hon. Earl Temple. 8vo. 35. fewed, Rivington, &c, 
1773 


ROM the latter part of the foregoing long title-page it will 


be naturally concluded, that Mr. Keeling is not a mem. 
ber of the Affociation at the Feathers tavern. Far, very far 
from fuch an opprobrium, as he weuld feem to account it, he is 
indeed, in his laft difcourfes, very fevere on his petitioning bre- 
thren, whom he appears to {peak of, indire€tly at leaft, as falje 
apofiles, deceitful workers, and of the fynag-gue of jatan, 

Is it not furprizing that a Chriffian, a Protefant minifter, en- 
joying the advantages of the prefent enlightened day, fhould 
write with a kind of inveteracy avainft a claim fo reafonable 
in itfelf as that of the exercife of private judgment, which a cone 
fiftent believer in revelation will ever acknowledge, is to be em- 
ployed in fubmiffion to the authority of God, and the declara- 
tions of his word, though not to mere human explications and 
decifions. We may confider this Author therefore as intending 
well, but as miftaken, and under the power of prejudice that 
does not allow him to confider, with impartiality, both fides of 
the queftion. Mr, Keeling, however, does not appear deftitute 
cither of learning or ingenuity, which the firft of the three fer- 
mons on the behaviour of the malefeCctors particularly difcovers. 
It is the Preacher’s defign to obviate a difficulty arifing from the 
diverfity obfervable in the accounts given by the three firft evan- 
gelifts concerning thofe criminals who were fentenced to fuffer 
death at the fame time with our Saviour. St. Matthew and St 
Mark fay, They that were crucified with bim reviled him, whereas 
St. Luke fpeaks only of one malefagtor as railing on him, and 
reports that, Ze other anfwering, rebuked him. Some commet- 
tators-have thought it fufficient for reconciling this*feeming di 
ference, to fuppofe that the terms of the two former evangelifts 
are Hebraifms, and have accordingly referred to inftances of €x 
prefling Jf fhe Hebrew language a fingle thing in the plur 
aS hers, it is well known, endeavour to folve this 
difficulty, by concluding that, both the malefaétors reviled out 
Lord at firft, but that one of them afterwards relented, 7 
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fo imprefled by the figns and miracles accompanying his cru- 
-ifixion, as to confefs that he was the Son of God, the promifed 
Mifiah or Saviour of the world. Mr. Keeling advances a fuppo- 
fition which he thinks may not improperly be called a medium 
between thefe two accounts; viz. © That the mifbehaviour of 
one of the fufferers was not, as feems to have been commonly 
jmagined, an act of defpight and contumely, but proceeded 
from mere infirmity, and yet as fuch might, with very good 
propriety, be comprized by St. Matthew and St. Mark under 
the ceneral term wresdsCov.”? ‘To fupport this conjecture he in+ 
fits on the great difference between the term sbaacgnwes which 
St. Luke ufes concerning one of the malefactors, and wvedsCov 
which the other evangelifts apyly to them both, the latter of 
which words he endeavours to fhew, both from the ufe of it 
fometimes in the New Teftament and in other writers, does 
not conftantly imply fome degree of a malicious infulting fpirit 
in the perfon faid to upbraid ; therefore, he apprehends that, 
when the evangelifts Matthew and Mark fpeak of the two fuf- 
ferers on the crofs jointly, they employ the above word, witht 
out diftinction of their different tempers and manner of behka- 
viour, only defigning to mean ¢ that they joined in blaming, or 
in urging the matter of the blame, or reproach caft upon our bleffed 
Lord: which was, ‘hat being now reduced to the laft extre- 
mities, he did not vindicate or make good his pretenfions to 
be the Chrif? and Son of God, by coming down from the crofs 
and faving himfelf.’ " 

This is a fhort view of this Writer’s criticifm on which he 
enlarges in his firft difcourfe ; as to the remaining fermons, we 
do not think it neceflary to take particular notice of them, after 


the remark we have made in the beginning of the article. Hi 





Art. VI. The Elements of Commerce, Politics, and Finances, in three 
Treatifes on thofe important Subjeé&s. Defigned as a Supplement ‘to 
the Education of Eritith Youth, after they quit the public Uni- 
verfities, or private Academies. By Thomas Mortimer, Efg. 4to. 
11, 1s. Hooper, &c. 1772. 

HE profefied defien of this compilation is certainly of a 

very ufeful nature; and extenfive as the fubjects com- 
prehended in it are, the ingenious Author has not only exhi- 
bited great knowledge in his manner of treating thefe, but what 
is {till more valuable, he fhews himfelf to have been actuated 
by a warm defire to promote the public good throughout, 
though he may have fometimes miftaken the principles he efta- 
blifhes in order to attain this important end. It may however 
be hinted that the title of the work might have been The Ek- 
ments of Politics, generally, under the fubdivifions of Commerce, 


Government, and Finances; the commegcial maxims here laid 
down 
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down being chiefly political, and calculated rather for the fenate 
than the private compting-houfe, 

Mr. Mortimer, who obferves that he has attended feveral of 
the young nobility and gentry in the capacity of private tutor 
on the fubjeéts treated in this volume, and who has lately read 
abftracts of thefe treatifes in public lectures, laments, in his in. 
troduction, the great neglect in the education of gentlemen 
whofe birth and fortune intitle them to feats in the Britith par. 
liament. It is very true that education may not in general be 
conducted upon fuch fyftematical plans in Britain as in France, 
where they abound in academies of various kinds ; but it may 
be queftioned whether the genius of that nation is not gratified 
by the names and parade of thefe profefled feminaries, while 
their qualifications acquire no fuperiority from them. At mof, 
there may be more of local than of general utility in them, if 
we compare the two nations together. Knowledge of every 
kind is more equally diffufed in Britain than in France, by 
the free, public difcufion of all fubje&ts of general impor- 
@ance; and with regard to thefe, an attentive mind may here 
collect the fundamental principles as well perhaps from good 
books and well-chofen company, as he might from academical 
inftru€tions : with the advantage of deriving his knowledge from 
the life, and without Jofs of time in the acquifition. It will 
hence appear that Mr. Pitt meant what he faid, when he de- 
clared, as our Author relates, in anfwer to an inquiry where he 
learned politics, that he picked them up in the ftreets. A royal 
inftitution may indeed undertake to make politicians, but pof- 
fefles no magical art of infufing genius into weak heads. A 
perfon may be taught without learning, but one who feeks 
+ knowledge will not feek in-vain any where ; he is fure of find- 
i Sng it in a free fate. 

The Author delineates the elements of commerce under four 
divifions. He firft traces the origin of trading ideas, and 
gives a concife view of the commercial principles of the an- 
cients, with anecdotes of the commerce of the Low Countries, 
Under the fecond head he exhibits the rapid progrefs of inland 
trade and univerfal commerce in England, during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The third part contains the general princi- 
ples on which the profperity of inland trade, the bafis of unt- 
verfal commerce, depends: to this branch of his fubject belong 
the confideration of agriculture, population, and manufactures. 
The fourth part treats of univerfal commerce, or traffic’ be- 
tween different nations; and here the Author lays down the 
principles on which exportation and importation ought to be 
conducted ; difcufles the queftion concerning the utility of com- 
mercial companies ; examines colonization with reference [ 


our North American and Eaft Indian fettlements ; explains the 
natuls 
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nature of infurance; fhews how the balance of commerce is to 
be computed ; makes fome general remarks on the adminiftra- 
tion of commercial affairs ; and concludes with a fketch of the 
education, accomplifhments, and character of a Britifh mer- 
chant. 

On the manner in which the Author opens his fubje&t, we 
cannot but remark the fondnefs of fpeculative writers for re- 
ferring to fome unknown point of time, before mankind affo- 
ciated together, as we now find them to do, and when the 
lived in what is called a ftate of nature ; a ftate which Pope tells 
us—was the reign of God: though no man can pretend to 
point out when fuch a ftate exifted. From this vifionary fyftem 
they come down, by ideal fteps, to what they call artificial fo- 
ciety ; as if there ever had been a time when the conftitution, 


the paffions, and faculties of mankind, differed from their pre- 


fent frame ; as if the aétual circumftances of the populous na- 
tions of Europe, were farther removed from the dictates of na- 
ture or providence, than thofe of a hord of Tartars, or a tribe 
of North American Indians: or as if the paffions did not ope- 
rate among thefe migrating clans, and produce fyftems of po- 
licy as well adapted to their peculiar fituations, as thofe of the 
moft refined European cabinets. All focieties have fome rulers 
towhom different modes of obedience are yielded, and fome 
laws eftablifhed to govern the tranfaGions of individuals toward 
each other. The policy that regulates a fingle family, when 
extended to comprehend a whole nation, governs the mightieft 
empire; wherein, indeed, if due care is not taken to fecure the 
general rights of all, the moft artful and ftrong will naturally 
opprefs the reft. Neverthelefs, the fame principles that fecure 
the property of a wild animal to the hunter by whom it was 
taken, or a flock to the perfon by whofe induftry it was bred 
and tended, fecure a capital in any of our public funds to the 
ftockholder, however complicated the commercial and political 
tranfactions may be, that have created thefe abftrufe fpecies of 
property. The diftin@ions between natural and artificial fo- 
ciety will hence, perhaps, appear to be without a difference, 
and to be of no farther ufe than to exercife the fine fpun inge- 
Duity of fanciful theorifts, Without, therefore, labouring to 
find the origin of trade, it may be affirmed to have been coeval 
with mankind, and to have been always carried on in propor- 
tion to their wants and pofleffions : and without raifing another 
needlefs diftin@ion between that and barter, they may be efteemed 


Convertible terms ; money and bills being now only portable me- 


‘lums, of no value but to be re-exchanged into other commo- 
dities than thofe for which they were accepted. 

Our Author’s account of the origin of navigation appears to 
take for cranted motives too extenfive for the firft men who 
ventured 
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ventured on the water. We may fuppofe the earlief#t nay; 20 
tors mentioned in hiftory to be the inventors of the art i 
caufe records go no higher ; but this fuppofition may be as ree 
mote from the truth, as that no hiftories were wrote before 
thofe which are handed down to us. Navigation, before the 
invention of the compafs muft be underftood in a very limaited 
fenfe ; and though Mr. M. fuppofes commerce and navigation 
to be twin-born, yet internal domeftic traffic muft as 4 
be the elder, as that foreign trade muft be by much the younger, 
Men certainly crofied rivers before they ventured on the fea 
and fifhed for themfelves before accident or curiofity extended 
their voyages to foreign fhores. 

Such remarks, however, on the introduction of the fubjeG 
of commerce, nowife affect the principles that follow for the 
conducting of traffic: but in treating of the commerce of the 
ancients we are forry to ind Mr. M. who has fignalized him. 
felf in the caufe of Liberty, an advocate for the Slave trade, ag 
well as furprized to find his juftification of it fo fhort and in- 
fuficient. He obferves, that the chief ufe the Egyptians made 
of their conquefts, was to enflave the inhabitants, whom they 
employed in all laborious works, while their own people in- 
dulged themfelves in a ftate of luxury; the means for which, 
commerce had fupplied. He adds, * Here, by the way, let us 
obferve, that we have the origin of the Slave trade; an article 
of modern, as well as of ancient commerce, and is equally juf- 
tifiable now as it was in the time of the Egyptians (if commerce 
itfelf be legal) which will hardly be denied.’ ‘This defence of 
an unnatural article of trade is very concifely determined by a 
dafh of the pen; but Mr. M. fhould either not have meddled 
with this point, or fhould have reflected that legality is local, 
and that the queftion is not, Whether the trade is legal, but 
whether it is equitable in a moral view ? However, as it is here 
ftated, ancient and modern practice are made to juftify each 
other; and if it cannot de denied that the fimple act of buying 
and felling is lawful, it is therefore lawful to buy and fell our 
fellow-creatures ! If the drawer of this conclufion was carried 
to market by virtue of his own argument, it is probable he 
would recollect fome exception to exonerate himfelf from fla 
very ; fome plea it were to be hoped more valid than the mer 
complexion of his {kin. 

From the decline of the Roman empire produced by the pro- 
fperity that followed the demolition of Carthage, and their Ealt- 
ern conquefts, our Author deduces the following pertinent, 
though obvious conclufion: ¢ ‘That luxury, when it is carried 
to fuch a pitch as to introduce effeminacy of manners, indolence, 
inaétivity, and licentioufnefs, becomes the bane of commertt 


and muft, fooner or later, prove the deftrution of any al 
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whofe welfare depends on trade and navigation.’ .This is, in+ 
deed, the fatal progreflion of national circumftances, which ine 
dividuals cannot, and which political governors will not, coun- 
teract. Commerce gives birth to luxury, luxury ruins a na- 
tion; the inference is, that the more vigoroufly we extend our 
trade, the more we accelerate our downfal. Communities as 
well as individuals may overtrade themfelves; and though a 
monied intereft has done great things for this country, in ops 
pofition to the landed intereft, and ought therefore to be fup- 

rted; yet terra firma ftill claims our firft attention: nor 
fhould country inhabitants be driven by difcouragements from 
their farms to towns, in queft of fuperior advantages in manu- 
factures and traffic; left the one be neglected and the others. 
overftocked. An evil which it is much to be feared we are at 
this very time labouring under. 

Mr. Mortimer, who has a ftrong partiality for public and 
private credit *, in defcribing the money of a nation, fays, * it 
may confift of gold, filver, and copper coin, or of paper; as 
bank notes, bills of exchange, promiflory notes and bonds; all 
of them anfwering one and the fame purpofe, wz. general cir- 
culation.’ In general they all anfwer the purpofes of circulation 
itis true, but we are never without difagreeable reafons why they 
ought not to be clafled together upon terms of equality. Specie 
has an acknowledged value in all p!aces, he therefore who re- 
ceives this for his goods, has an equivalent in hand; but paper 
confifting only of a promife of payment, what has the receiver 
in hand if this promife fhould not be made good? Nothing that 
he can convert to a more valuable purpofe than the lighting a 
tobacco pipe! Paper therefore ought not to be termed money, 
ora medium of trafic, but a mere fign, token, or engagement 
to pay that medium for which it pailes; and which may have 
its impuicd value, or its relation to money, annihilated in a 
moment. 

The tubje& of population being thought an important one 
at this time, what our Author delivers on that head merits the 
attention of all whofe ftations or views lead them to fpeculae 
tions of that nature. 

The chapter on manufa@tures reviews thé various abjects 
comprehended im it with great perfpicuity; one hint concern 
ing the eftablifhment of new manufactures ought not to be dif- 
regarded by the undertakers ; and that is, * to chufe places as 
remote as pofiible from overgrown, luxurious, inland capita's, 
where pleafures and extravagance have gained the afcendant ; 


- 


. For this fee our account of a pamphtiet called, The Nat‘onal Deét 
ni Notione! Grievance, Rev. vol. xi. p- 41, of which he now ac- 
knowledges himielf the Author. 
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for if a manufactory be fet on foot in their neighbourhood; the 
workmen willbe debauched, and become indolent, exorbitant 
. . : ° ’ 
imbecile, and unprofitable. Regard fhould likewife be had t 
the flate Of populatiom in the country round about, that the 
new eftablifhment may not fuffer from the fcarcity of hands, of 
an impoffibility.to procure them on reafonable terms: where 
there ate a great number of poor unemployed, or not fully oc. 
cupied, of a fober difpofition, and healthy, there a manufac. 
“ture is moft likely to fueceed.’ 

Our Author fuccefsfully controverts that unfeeling paradoxi. 
cal hotion*of Mr. Young ‘and others, that the price of provi. 
fions mult be dear, to produce induftry, and make manufaétures 
,flourifh. As the price of labour does not correfpond, he thews 
that the dearnefs of living tends to produce flight work, bad 
fabrics, and concealed defects, particularly in woollen cloths, 
ftuffs, and Manchefter goods; to the difcouragement of our fos 
reign trade. But though advantage is taken of the diftreffes 
of the poor to"keep down the price of labour, thofe who em- 
ploy them*¥aife-the price of manufactured goods, while the 
quality of ‘them is debafed’:: thus opulence and mifery are cor- 
refponding extremes. Let us now attend to what our Author 
adds on the luxury of menial fervants. 

© Aclift was lately put into my hands of upwards of one thoufand 
ale-houfe keepers, green grocers, chandlers, oil-fhops, and other re- 
tail traders, in Peoton and the villages adjacent, all of whom were 
originally footmen and fervant-maids ; and I am affured, by very a¢- 
curate calculators, that no lefs than ten thoufand male and female 
fervants (foreigners and natives) might be {pared from London, and 
twenty miles round it, if luxury were not carried to the moft deftruc- 
tive heighth. Yet, fuch is the fpirit of the rich, for diftrefling inf 
rior houfekeepers, that they encourage thefe ufelefs wretches in their 
exorbitant demands, and infolent behaviour, infomuch, that families 
in the middle claffes of life can hardly procure fervants at any rate. 
They juft take a turn or two in fuch families, to fee how they like 
them, and then leave them infolently and ‘impertinently. For the 
truth of this, I appeal to the bulk of the houfe-keepers of London, 
_in the middle claffes of life. Yet no remedy is propofed for this real 
grievance, though it is a manifeft caufe of the fcarcity of manafat- 
turing and labouring hands in the country, and of provincial depo- 
pulation. + 

‘ I will venture to propofe one, which, in my humble opinion, 
would operate the moft falutary effects in favour of agriculture, po 
pulation, and manufactures. ; 

¢ Let a tax Of forty fhillings per annum be laid on every domelit 
fervant of both fexes, of whatever denomination ; all porters; ap 
prentices, journeymen, and other workmen, in every art, manufac 
ture, and trade, excepted. By fuch a regulation, all fupernumerat] 
fervants, the ufelefs pageants of pride and luxury, will either be 
difcharged, or a revenue of fome confequence will arife to gover 
ment for the public fervice. I fhall take it for granted, — 
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that ten thoufand ufelefs hands would be difcharged from all the ca- 

ital cities in the kingdom, and reftored to agriculture, arts, and 
manufactures, by means of this tax. If only one in ten of thefe 
marries, and fettles in fome ea | town, or in fome village, 
where there isa want of hands in the farmingé branch, and every 
third marriage produces only one child, who lives to an age to be 
capable of labour, we need only add this increafe to the work per- 
formed by their parents, and we fhall find the complaint of the fcar- 
city of hands redreffed in a very fhort time. 

¢ But we actually labour at prefent under a fcarcity, as well as an 
extravagant price, of many kinds of provifions, particularly butcher’s 
meat; the wanton, luxurious confumption of which, beyond the real 
wants of nature, exceeds the produce. Anyone in the leaft ac- 
guainted with the riotous living of fervants, with their wafte, prodi- 
gality, and daintinefs, in London alone, will be at no lofs to difcover 
that we fhould contribute largely to the reftoring of plenty in this 
article by our plan; for the fcheme of life of a poor hard-labouring 
country-man or woman muft be quite different from that of the pam- 

red city-fervant, fed at the coft of hismafter. The wages of the 
induftrious manufacturer, we have already feen, will not allow ofa 
liberal confumption of butcher’s meat, much lefs for wafting, ‘or 
throwing it away, becaufe its quality does not fuit a dainty palate. 

‘ An objection may be made to my propofal, on the behalf of the 
lower clafles of houfekeepers, who keep only one maid-fervant, and 
can hardly afford that, yet know notshow to difpenfe with fuchya ne- 
cellary afliftant. i. me $a 

‘ My anfwer is, that in one family out of three, this is an imagi« 
nary want they have no right to gratify in, their fituation and circum- 
ftances, efpecially where there are not a number of children and I 
will add, what has paffed under my own obfervation ; that reputable 
mechanic artifts and tradefmen, of the lower:clafies of citizens, in 
Flanders and in Holland, know not what it is to keep a maid-fervant ; 
the miftrefs alone, or the miftrefs, affifted by the fille de boutique (her 
fhop-girl) performs all the neceflary: functions of the cook or houfe- 
maid; and though our, inferior citizens wives are too proud and in- 
dolent to think of fuch fort of ceconomy,: yet this muft not prevent 
my declaring, that the true principles of trade require frugality, pare 
fimony, and fimplicity, in the condué of this clafs of citizens, in a 
commercial ftate. But, admitting the expediency of their: keeping 
one maid, in thefe luxurious times, my plan mutt be -beneficial to 
them otherwife ; for either the price of wages mutt be reduced to 
its old ftandard, four pounds, inftead of fix or feven, now foolifhly 
given, or they muft deduct the tax from the prefent exorbitant de- 
mands of fervants. For my own part, whenI beheld the infurreGion 
of the weavers, [was only aftonifhed at their miftaking their object ; 
for furely nothing can be fo abfurd in a well-regulated government, 


asto fuffer the moit ufeful hands in the trading and commercial in- 


tereft, to languifh and pine away with hunger and diftrefs, while 
thefe flaves of idlenefs, and panders to Juft, are cloathed, fed, and 
better. paid, than foldiers, failors, or manufacturers, the vital arte- 
ries of the commonwealth. I fhuddered left their refentment thould 


‘be turned againft ‘the liveried laquais, foreign valets, and infolent 
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waiting maids. Ina nation that had no foreign commerce, this grou 
of extravagant confumers might be accounted beneficial ; bur ie 
country, dependent on foreign demands, for its fuperfluous produce 
in the moft improved ftate (manufactured) they are a great detrimem 
to the common intereft. Their induftry fhould be employed to ix. 
creale the quantity of food, raiment, and works of ingenuity 5 the 
increafe of the quantity of the neceffaries of life would neceflarily add 
to the number of the people, by encouraging matrimony ; and this 
again would tend to the augmentation of the {uperfluities for export, 
by regular progreffion. 

. ‘Here the complaint of high wages is juft; and it is a reproach 
to adminiftration, that it has not been redrefled. In proportion a3 
provifions have rifen, the menial fervant, who does not contribute 
to the maintenance of the family (like an apprentice or workman) 
fhould have lowered his demands, to allow for the extra-expence of 
his cloathing and fubfiftence. The reverfe has been the cafe; but 
here again, the miferable ftate of our revenues interferes to counte. 
nance, rather than to check, the exorbitant wages, idlenefs, and de. 
bauchery of houfehold fervants. This point therefore mutt be re: 
{fumed under the head of Fixawnces. 

. © Ifhall new confidently affert, that another real caufe of provin- 
cial depopulation, of the defe@tive qualities of our manufactures, and 
of their enhanced prices, is the falfe principle of not raifing work. 
mens wages, 1) proportion to the very high price of provifions of 
late years, or to the profits derived from their induftry ; and this 
leads me to caft a retro{pective eye on the frugal, plain, honeft mao- 
ners of our mafter-manufacturess, artiits, and handicraft-men, pre- 
deceffors to the prefent race, and to compare them with their 
cofily drefs, carriages, elegant furniture, luxurious tables, country- 
houfes, numerous menial fervants, and expenfive amufements. When 
I calculate the amount of thefe, and find that they muft all be ex- 
tracted from the fweat of the poor labourer’s brow, or from at 
inferiority of quality (to the price) in the commodity, | am not fur- 
prized that my Englith broad-cloth is no longer fo good as it ufed to 
be, nor my ftgckings fo ftrong, though the price is raifed. ‘I hear, 
with concern, that thefe complaints are made abroad, that deceit in 
the lengths and breadths is added to the charge, and that the credit 
of our moft ftaple manufactures is on the decline.’ 

Whether or not thefe reprefentations are juft, to the full ex- 

tent of our Author’s ideas, they certainly merit legiflative at- 
tention. 


In the chapter of univerfal commerce, where he mentions 


_ the exportation of money for the payment of balances, he ap- 


pears to afcribe the fcarcity of filver coin to a wrong caufe: he 
fays it has been fuppofed to be drained away for this purpofe, * but 
that it is a miftake; and that our filver coin is hoarded by the 
bank, bankers, pay offices, &c. as an expedient againft extra- 
ordinary, unforefeen, fudden demands, &c.’ Thata fufficient pro 
vifion may always be thus made for emergencies, is lik 
enough, but not fo likely that thefe dormant ee ae 
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{wallow fo much filver as to diftrefs circulation. It is gencrally 
allowed that our {tandard is too good, and whatever may be 
hoarded, much more is melted down, while no filver is coined. 
Siverfmiths have, for many years, given three-pence premium 
for crown pieces, until there are fcarcely any to be found; and 
if by the extenfive operation of trade and credit, coin is prin- 
cipally wanted for internal circulation, gold and filver might 
well pay for manufacture at the mint, as well as other raw mas 
terials, which would preferve it from the melting pot without 
injuring the proprietor. © ' 

Monopolies have ever been efteemed injurious to the public 
and feveral commercial companies eftablifhed in the infancy of 
our trade, have now no exiftence in its more improved ftate, 
being diffufed among the people at large, as public utility re- 
quires: whereas Mr. M. is for vefting all foreign trade in char- 
tered companies, though his reafons for this have lefs weight 
than dogmatifm, in them. ‘¢ I will venture, fays he, p. 135, 
to afirm, that there cannot be a more deftructive meafure pro- 
pofed, with refpeét to any one branch of commerce, than to fuf- 
fer private Britifh fubjects to carry it on, without any limita- 
tions or reftritions ‘except the cuftomhoufe laws) from go- 
vernment.’ That compaties are of ufe in forming new come 
mercial undertakings, is generally admitted, and that the ad- 
venturers ought to be amply gratified for their expence and 
hazard, is as clear: if the plan fucceeds, this gratification is re- 
ceived by the firft proprietors. But when the fhares are tranf- 
ferred from hand to hand, are not the profits of the moft bene- 
ficial monopoly reduced by their price to the common average ? 
Let the purchafer of that nominal:ftock that carries the higheft 
nominal rate of intereft or dividend, anfwer this queftion. As 
to the plea of the fuperior fkill and integrity of public compae 
nies to thofe of private merchants, no ftrefs can be laid on it, 
if both aét under the fame regulations ; honefty being always 
the beft policy : but are there no companies againft whom, and 
their agents, charges of heavy enormities have been brought, 
beyond the abilities of private individuals to perpetrate? and is 
there no company under fuch odious imputations, that is grown 
almoft tco great to be eafily controulable by the ftate from which 
it derived its original powers? But that our Author may leave 
nothing unfaid in favour of commercial monopolies, he purfues 
the argument to his favourite topic. ‘ Is it probable, adds he, 
that any private adventurers fhould ever have it in their power, 
or fhould fo accord in opinion, having the ability, as to lend 
the capital fums of money to the nation, from time to time, at 
low intereft, which have been advanced by our India, South- 

ea, and Bank companies, whereby the extraordinary exigences 
of the ftate in time of war have been fupplied, without levying 
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fudden and heavy contributions on the people?’ Here, indeed 
we are furnifhed with the ftrongeft political motive for chee, 
tered companies: but on the part of the people it. might be 
retorted, that perhaps it had been better if government had not 
been enabled to raife money with fo much facility. The cur. 
rent expences of the ftate might not then have been extended 
to fuch an enormous amount, nor its particular exigences have 
proved fo burdenfome to the public. As it is, if the levies on 
the people are light feparately, the collective amount and fer, 
petuation of them, are fufficiently onerous. Whatever Mr, M, 
may think of the matter, the extravagant fyftem of anticipa. 
tion has been carried on to alarming extremes, however ealy it 
may be for him to juftify it on paper. 

At the clofe of this defence of exclufive trading companies, 
our Author difcovers that the fame objections have equal force 
againft all other corporations, and his defence of thefe, now that 
the original caufe for eftablifhing them has been fo long extin&, i; 
equally improper and ill timed; as the exclufive privileges of 
cities and boroughs, now operate to reftri& the freedom of 
trade. It is to be remembered, that the corporation of London 
was fo fenfible of this, that it has been found expedient to re, 
Jax in this point, and grant the citizens occafional licences 
for the employment of non-freemen ; that in other towns, the 
fuburbs are often formidable rivals to the corporations; and 
that feveral manufacturing towns flourifh without the aid of 
fuch equivocal fupport. 

In treating of colonies the Author’s arguments ftand upoar 
more folid ground ; he juftifies the eftablifhing commercial co- 
lonies on true political principles ; {tates very clearly the com- 
parative value of our Eaftern and Weftern pofleffions ; and pro- 
duces, from Dr. Franklyn, the ftrongeft evidence to fhew that 
our American fettlements will long continue to confume the 
manufactures of their mother country, unlefs injudicious treat- 
ment on our part fhould drive them to contrary meafures. 
~ Under the head of infurance, the happy affiftance thus given 
to commercial adventures is clearly fhewn, with fome. juit re- 
marks on the pernicious effects of its abufe, and on the licen- 
tious wagers laid by private infurers. One remark under this 
fubjeét. is well worth attending to. ‘ It is reckoned, fays our 
Author, found policy in France and Holland, not to permit the 
mafter or owner to infure to the utmoft value of the fhip, be- 
caufe it throws a temptation in the way of the owner. and the 
mafter jointly, or of the latter feparately, to fink the velle 
wilfully. This argument feems very rational ; and after the many 
inftances we have had in England, of the fraudulent deftruc- 
tion of veffels, it is furprifing to find that owners and mafters 


ase ftil] fuffered to infure above the value of the bottom.’ TKi 
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The method of computing the balance of commerce is ace 
curately explained ; and, from the complicated nature of traffic, 
it is fhewn that by a partial view the balance may appear to be 
againft us at a particular place, when it is really in our favour 
with reference to the collective ftate of our trade. 

In confidering the adminiftration of commercial affairs, Mr. 
M. ftrongly recommends the eftablifhing councils of commerce 
in all parts of the Britith empire, after the examples of France, 
Holland, Germany, and Denmark, all of which have cham- 
bers of commerce : our prefent Board of Trade, being properly 
what it is called, a Plantation Office, and that almoft merely for. 
a political ufe. He points out the peculiar bufinefs of fuch 
councils, among which would be the procuring an alteration of 
the mode of fatisfaction to be given by infolvent debtors to their. 
creditors: the confinement of vaft numbers of ufeful hands in. 
prifon for debt, being, as he obferves, * one of the moft inhu- 
man, unmanly, and impolitic fteps, that ever difgraced a people 
alerting a fpirit of liberty.” With regard to book-debts he re- 
cominends the rendering them transferrable. © Would not 
this, fays he, be a noble relief to merchants, factors, and ma- 
nufa&turers, who are great exporters, and who are obliged to 
wait the tardy remittances of their correfpondents in remote re- 
gions; might it not very often preferve the credit of a great trader, 
who otherwife is loft by ftopping payment, though that cir- 
cumftance arifes from a finifter unforefeen event, fuch as the 
lofs of a homeward-bound fhip, the failure of correfpondents, 
and various other adventitious misfortunes in trafic. As to our 
inland trade, it would be ftill more advantageous, Sharpers 
and fpendthrifts would be extremely cautious how they got into 
tradefmen’s books, if they were uncertain to whom their debts 
might be afligned, and knew that the demands on them being 
made to circulate like bank notes, muft be regularly difcharged 
at the expiration of the term of credit agreed on.” As Mr. M, 
intimates that if this regulation is approved of, he has a fimple 
plan to produce for carrying it into execution, a queftion or 
two are fubmitted to his confideration. Whether fuch preca- 
nous articles could be generally marketable at equitable rates ? 
Whether the prices offered and accepted under fuppofed hazards, 
or the neceflities of the venders, might not prove very injurious 
to the reputations of perfons in trade? And, laftly, in this 
gambling age, whether fuch a branch of traffic, would not in- 
troduce a fpecies of debt-jobbing, more generally detrimental 
than even ftock-jobbing ? 

_The elements of politics are confidered under the following 
divifions, The introduétion, containing among other things a 
definition of the {cience of politics, the fources from which the 
tlements are derived, and the general principles of the law of 

Cc 3 nature ; 
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nature: an examination of the law of nations; and an inquiry 
into the origin of governments. ‘Thefe points compofe the 
firft part of the political treatife ; the fecond contains an expla. 
nation of the feveral forts of government that have: prevailed jg 
the world ; an analyfis of their advantages and difadvaptages, 
the origin.of tbe Britifh conftitution ; the peculiar advantages 
of this conftitution ;. the prerogatives and obligations of a Kj 
of Great Britain; the rights and privileges of. Britith fubjeds: 
dnd a concluding fketch of the accomplifhments requifte tq 
form a complete member of the Britifh parliament. | 
This diftribution of the fubjects appears to be irregular, by 
the law of nations being confidered and placed before govern. 
ment itfelf is difcufled: whereas the natural order appears. to 
be, firft to treat of the principles of domeftic or internal ge. 
whimene of a people,..and then the received maxims for the 
conduct of nations toward each other; or what is called the 
law of nations. | ) 
In explaining this law of nations, the Author, very juftly, in 
fpeculation, lgoks on ‘ bodies politic as moral perfons,’ and 
adds therefore that ‘ it is. plain there can be but one fole and 
the fame rule of juftice and common right, for ail mankind.’ If 
One man injures another, he is amenable to the laws of bis 
country, and he may be obliged by a court .of juftice to make 
reparation or fuffer punifhment ; but what tribunal is. there-to 
redrefs the injuries done by one potentate to another? The law 
of nations is generally over-ruled by the law of power, and the 
ultima ratio regum is, declared from the mouths of cannon, » This 
Jaw is indeed made to appear very juft.and amiable if fubmitted 
to, but he that engages himfelf in preaching morality to princes 
and their minifters, might be more ufcfully employed. While 
he is thus difcufling national obligations, the meafure of feizing 
the fhips of France before the dec!aration of the late war incws 
a fevere cenfure. But divine as that principle may be, of doing 
to others as we would have others do unto us, it -cangot be 
practifed to its utmpft extent with fafety even among indivi- 
duals, much lefs between. natioss, without being. reciprocal ; 
and war would then be totally excluved. -The dex talionis jwhtie 
fied this meafure ; we were injurioufly treated in America, with- 
out a declaration. of war, and faw preparations in. Europe to 
fupport thofe injuries; we therefore took a timely ftep toward 
fecurity in like manner, fecurity by arrefting their feamen, not 
redrefs, the captures not being condemned till a formal wat 
was commenced. It is an unhappy circumftance that. an attack 
on kings can only be made on their innocent fubjeds ; but ia 
this point of view, perhaps there are not more generous ene 
mies in the world than the Britith nation. We had negociated 
Jong enough before that manoeuvre was carried into executions 
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Ic is advanced, thae £ perfecution for religious fyftems and 
opinions, are manifeft infringements on the law of nature and 
of nations; but if a particular fate dooms to death one half of 
its {ubjects, it is cuftomary for other nations not to take part 
in the affair, for this would be to involve the whole world in 
continual wars. The unhappy people having fubmitted to the 
fyftem of polity eftablifhed in their country, maft effetuate a 
revolution themfelves, or patiently endure theie haré lot ; but 
they cannot claim foreign faccour on the general ppinciples of 
the law of nations.’ Tbey may however requeft, aad ought 
if pofible to obtain it, on the general principles of humanity; 


' a3 was reciprocally the cafe between us and the States of Hole 


jand: and perhaps it was never more difintereftedly granted 
than on thofe two occafions. Here we are naturally led ye 
turn our eyes to the kingdom of Poland, now arbitrarily dif- 
membering and fharing among powerful and ambitious neigh- 
bours. But whatever may be the motives of the parties to this 
interference, however unjuftifiable it may be in them to take 
advantage of the internal confufions of, that unhappy country, 
or however fuch acceflions of power may be regarded by other 
fates, in a political view; the enormity may be greatly dimi- 
nifhed in a moral or philofophical view, when we er the 
turbulent feudal conftitution of the Polith government, and how 
much more quiet and peaceable the inhabitants, who are flaves 
to their own reftlefs nobles, are likely to live ynder any other 
fyftem of policy, whoever may be. their new matters. 

When our Author treats of the origin of the Britifh confti- 
tution, and delineates the frame of government eftablifhed by 
Gothic conquerors, he praifes the fymmetry of it in ftrong 
terms; but applying the word people in the prefent fenfe to 
thofe carly times, he totally overlooks the conquered natives 
who were the majority in numbers; but who had no political 
exiftence, being flaves in a literal: fenfe under -fuch military 
eftablifhments. Poland, juft memioned, is an exifting relic of 
this kind of inftitutions. Had not Mr. M., fallen into this mif- 
take, he would not have characterifed thefe Gothic models in 
capital letters by the name of FREE governments. 
~ Where the rights and privileges of Britifh fu come un- 
der the Writer’s pen, he gives a brief charaCteriftical catalogue 
of the kings of England; but not fufficieatly adverting to the 
great alteration of national circumftances, he forgets his famous 
Gothic model, views them all through the medium of the pre- 
fent day, and beftows his epithets accordingly. But while the 


feudal eftablifhment fubfifted, the principal power of govern- 


ment refted with the barons, who frequently controuled the 


king, and continually oppreffed their vaflals. When the ree 
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volutions which {prang'from turbulent contefts for power, ind 
difputed fucceffions to the crown, ftrengthened the regal autho. 
rity on one hatid, trade, withthe diflocation of the feudal ties. 
elevated the coriimon people from their thraldom: on the other, 
and both together left the nobles. little-more'to-diftinguith deers 
than their nominal dignities, Thus from the'time of. Henry Vil, 
to thatof William JIL. the feudal frame being: worn out, “and 
none othér: beihg actually-fubitituted, the mation» might almo 
be faid >toshave ‘remained:without a known conftitution, «At 
length the f{trugglestof the: people im behalf of their :natural 
rights happily preyailed; .and the traces of feudal rights as de. 
clared ins Maged ‘Charta were admitted as’ the:foundation of a 
popular cohftitution,. ‘that. extended to the whole mafs of ithe 
people thofe liberties never folemnly acknowledged and ratified 
to thens by! government: before. If thefe circumftances are not 
allowed .fot,? we fhall fortn very erroneous conceptions of pers 
fons and things ‘inereviewing the feveral periods of Englith 
hiftory...98: n° : * 
The-conqlufion of this epitome of politics laying down the 
neceffaty qualifications of a member of the Britifh parliament, 
will afford more fatisfaction when viewed abftractedly, than if 
compared with the.life. 2 | s7 Mie 
‘The elements: of. finances are confidered in-three parts. ‘The 
firft’ contains’a, fhort hiftory of public credit; the-fecond treats 
on the nature, folidity, ~prefentiextent, and national. advantages 
of the public credit, and-.funding fyftem of Great Britain;: the 
third, on taxation,: and the beft means-of improving the public 
revenues of this kingdom, “2 207 ou o> b bias soit 
In this divifion of the work; Mr: Mxpurfues: his favourite ar- 
gument of themational debt.being «no ‘nationak grievance ; and 
is much ‘difpleafed with any attempt ‘at paying it off. -In>refpedt 
of fatisfying the creditors it: is indeed -needlefs, :fince, .as\he ob- 
ferves, every’one may be-paid his debt whenever he pleafes, ‘by 
carrying it to market ; but :towery little purpofe does:he main 
tain * that the:imaginary debt: itfelf, taking: the principal «ab- 
ftraétedly,. and apart: from its annuities, or.annual interefts, is 
not an evil, nordiable to the objeétions indiferiminately thrown 
out againft it” .1f the government has no need to:think of pay- 
ing this debt,’ and if it is to be confidered apart from’ the inte 
reft to be paid for it, the. principal weight of objection 1s cer 
tainly abftracted from it, and few would account debts evil 
under. thofe: circumftances. But do not thefe annual interelts 
conftitate very oppreffive evils, and accumulate permanent burr 
dens on the poor for every frefhidebt borrowed ? The fpeculator 
in the metropolis, who.toils.not with his hands though he may 
fpin thefe fine fyftems in his clofet, thinks taxes may be p 
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the people i” infinitum; but he ought to confider that the gains 
of hard ufeful labour bear no proportion to thofe acquired by 
works of ingenuity. 

Mr. Mortimer is indeed for fuperfeding the neceffity of freth 
taxes, by appropriating the annual produce of the Sinking Fund 
to the formation of a new fund during peace, for the fole pur- 
pole of difcharging the intereft of future loans in time of war. 
But fuppofing no obitructions to intervene, how many wars 
would this {cheme carry us through? Suppofing it had been 
adopted at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, would it have paid the 
intereft of all the expences incurred by the laft war? Even grant- 
ing all this, does our Author repofe fach ¢onfidence in our mis 
niftries as to imagine fuch a fund would remain facred from vio- 
lation until the propofed .time for opening it ‘arrived? Would 
not its accumulation make fuch a time wifhed for, if not pre- 
cipitated ? Before thefe queftions are anfwered, let it be confi- 
dered how long the original deftination of the Sinking Fund was 
adhered to ! ) 

After all, Mr. M. tacitly owns the oppreffion of our prefent 
taxes on the people, by propofing, as an improvement, the fub- 
ftituting more equal and Jefs burdenfome taxes for thofe now 
laid on the abfolute neceflaries of. life. But.as he grants that 
‘our national expences will not admit of a reduction of our 
taxes,’ he muft know that the impoffibility of living without 
confuming the neceflaries of life, render impofts on them the 
only funds that can be depended on. This is an unhappy truth, 
and it being as true that if the national] revenue could be doubled, 
she prefent train of extravagant management would foon {wallow 
the whole; it follows, that though political invention has becn 
racked for numbers of years back to find new articles of tax- 
ation to augment the revenue, no mean docs his country any 
real fervice by furnifhing hints for new funds, and flatterin 
government into fecurity.«. Oeconomy has been a fafhionable 
word for fome years, but the practice of it is left to the poor 
who cannot exift without it. It may ftill be the virtue of in- 
dividuals, but as a natural character it is exchanged for the op- 
polite extreme; which renders all orders in a rich kingdom 
needy and:rapacious. If it is within poffibility for the manners 
of a whole people to Be reformed, the profpect might brighten, 
but the probability of fuch an expectation may be left for hifto- 
sians and philofophers to determine. 

In conclufion, elaborate and meritorious as this work is on 
the whole, the paflages remarked on appear open to the objec- 
tions brought againft them; efpecially thofe relating to the Au- 
thor’s extreme attachment to funding; miftakes in politjcal 
Precepts being of avery dangerous tendency: and fhould he 
efteem them worth reconfideration, at a future opportunity, his 
Work may not be the worfe for it. . 
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Art. VII. The Anglo-Saxon Verfion, from the Hiftoriaw Orofus, k, 
Alfred the Great. Together with an Englith Tranflation yh 
the Anglo-Saxon. 8vo. 7:8. bound. Baker, &c, 1773. ' 


HE hiftory written by Orofius is very valuable on account 

of its antiquity 5 the Anglo-Saxon verfion has alfo a merit 
of the fame kind ; the curiofity of which is increafed by its hay. 
ing been the performance of a royal hand. : 
. It is generally known to thofe who have heard of Orofius, tha 
he was a Spaniard by. birth, and educated a Chriftian. In the 
year 400, as is obferved in the preface to this volume, he was 
fent for into Africa, by St. Auguftine; from whom he received 
fuch protection, that he not only wrote the hiftory by: his per, 
fuafion, but hath infcribed it to him. ‘This dedication, which 
is not here tranflated, makes it appear, that the Chriftians were 
charged by the Romans with having rather increafed than dimi- 
nifhed the calamities to which humanity hath always been fub- 
jet: * Orofius, fays the Tranflator (the learned Daines Bars 
rington) endeavours, almoft in every chapter, to thew that 
the miferies formerly experienced by all nations, exceeded greatly 
thofe which were then fuffered. He hath therefore, the very 
fangular merit of inculcating, that we fhould be fatisfied with 
our prefent condition, when almoft every other writer ts of that 
querulous and ungrateful difpofition, that he conceives, thofe 
enly to have been happy or deferving, who have lived: before 
him.’ To the above reflection it is added, in a note, £* Orofius, 
likewife, lofes no opportunity of fpeaking with proper deteftar 
tion of thofe fcourges of mankind, commonly ftiled Great Com 
querors, as alfo of reproaching the Romans for their egregious 
vanity and oppreffions fhewn to other nations. For his general 
benevolence alfo, to the inhabitants of every part of the 
fee the fecond chapter of the fifth book ; fo that if ius is 
not the moft eminent of hiftorians, he was probably one of the 
beft men that ever exifted.’ 

The chapter to which Mr. Barrington refers. the Reader in 
the laft paragraph, is entirely omitted in the Anglo-Saxon vet- 
fion, and confequently in the Englifh tranflation ; the Reader 
therefore muft be fatisfied with knowing, unlefs he has recourfe 
to the original, that it gives an account of Orofius as being 
then fettled in Africa, and fpeaks of his benevolent regard to.all 
his fellow creatures throughout the world. : 

Orofius appears to have acquired confiderable reputation b 
his hiftory, and by his books againft the Pelagians and Prifih 
ianifis: an edition of thefe works, enriched with ancient coims 
and medals, was publifhed in 4to, at Leyden, in the year 173% 
by Havercamp. His hiftory is properly fpoken of -by Mr. Bate 
rington, as a compendious univerfal hiftory, written a Chril- 
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tian; and © it feems, he fays, to. have been in much greater re- 

veft, till the invention of printing, than perhaps any epitome 
of the fame kind. Even to the latter end of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, no book required more editions than Orofius’s hiftory.’ - 

It may not be improper forus to take notice of what the 
Tranflator farther obferves concerning this ancient Writer, that 
¢as he flourifhed at the latter’end of the fourth century, he had 
an opportunity of confulting many hiftorians, whole works are 
in part OF entirely loft ; among thefe he particularly cites Tro- 
gus Pompeius, Juftin, Livy, Polybius, Antias, Valerius (per 
haps Paterculus) and Claudius. [t appears alfo by the third 
chapter of the fixth ‘book of ‘Aulus Gellius,’ that Orofius had 
perufed the hiftory of Tubero (which is entirely loft) -becaufe 
he gives an account of Regulus’s army having great difficulty in 
killing a ferpent, near the river Bagrada, for which circumftancé 
A. Gellius cites the authority of Tubero.’ 

It is very poffible that Orofius might have feen the hiftory 
of Tubero, but this is mere conjeture, and in regard to the 
circumftance on which the fuppofition is here founded, it is as 
i! to imagine that Orofius might have inferted it from Aulus 

llius. 

The Anglo-Saxon verfion of this hiftory is the principal object 
which is prefented to the Reader in this volume. “Two objec- 
tions have been made to its being afcribed to King Alfred: the 
firft, which is'the improbability that a King fhould undertake 
fuch a work even if he was properly qualified for tt, appears to 
us rather futile and infignificant. If there is any faith in hiftory 
it is clear beyond doubt that Alfred was, as the Tranflater ob- 
ferves, really a moft learned man, for the period in which he 
lived’; and why fhould it be thought Jefs probable that he 
fhould have given a verfion of Orofius, than that he tranflated 
Bede’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, or Boethius de Confolatione Phi- 
lofophiz, which we do not find to have been difputed ? 

Alfred’s father, Ethelwulf, had been a prieft, and fubdean of 
Winchefter, before he was crowned, it may therefore be fup- 
pofed that he had himfelf at Jeaft the common learning of the 
times, which was then chiefly confined to the clergy, and that 
he would give his fon the fame education; which indeed ap- 
pears to have been his defign in fending him fo early as he did, 
with an honourable attendance, to Rome, where he continued 
five years. As Alfred was Ethelwulf’s fifth fon it could {carcely 
have been expeGted he fhould have fucceeded to the throne. 
From hence Mr. Barrington with probability infers, that he was 
educated with a view to fome great dignity of the church, and 
confequently received the inftructions proper for that profeffion. 

* His juvenile ftudies, fays the Tranflator, however, were 


hot merely clerical: for Affer (who was Alfred’s contemporary) 
informs 
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informs us, that when this King was but twelve yeats old, hig 
mother offered a book of Saxon poetry to any of her’ fons who 
would get it by heart, and that Alfred obtained the prize from 
his brothers. Having received fuch an education, and an ear] 
tafte for the learning of the times, it is well known that, dy. 
ting his very troublefome reign, he was always, at any interval 
of leifure, employed in reading, or attending to what was read 
by others; for this we have the repeated teftimony of Affe 
Menevenfis, who was actually retained in the King’s fervice for 
the. latter purpofe.’ 

Mr. Barrington thinks that fome of Alfred’s verfions were 
probably tafks impofed during his youth by his preceptors, 
* who feem, he adds, to have made a judicious choice, as Oro« 
fius. was the beft fummary of univer/al hiftory then known, 
Bede had given an account of the ecclefaftical affairs of the 
Englifh ; and Boethius’s was, perhaps, the beft treatife of mo= 
ral philofophy which was then read. It is not impofiible alfo, 
that his preceptors might have corrected fome of thefe tranfla- 
tions, or the King himfelf, afterward, improved and enlar 
them ; though there feems to be little doubt, but that Edward: 
the Sixth (who died before the age of fixteen) was capable of 
making, perhaps, as good a tranflation of Orofius into Englith,’ 

Confiderations of the kind above-mentioned render it very 
probable that King Alfred fhould have been employed at fome 
time of life in performances of this fort, and therefore they 
contribute much to weaken the other objection to the verfion’s 
having been made by him; which objection arifes from fome- 
thing like an intimation of a doubt on the fubje& in Somner’s 
preface to the Saxon Gloflary, in which he juft mentions it as 
the opinion of moft, plurimorum eff fententia, that the verfion was 
the work of Alfred ; and again, when he fpeaks of him as the 
Tranflator, adds, ut fertur, as is reported. In oppofition to 
this Mr. Barrington refers the Reader to feveral refpectable au- 
thorities, who, without the leaft hefitation, confider the tranfla- 
tion as made by King Alfred: to which he adds fome intrinfic 
proofs from the work itfelf, one of which is expreffed fully in 
the following extract : 

‘ It may not be improper here to obferve, that this King’s 
tranflations of Bede and Boethius are more than liberal, being 
paraphrattical verfions ; but the tranflation of Orofius ftill goes 
turther, as Alfred omits moft of the introductory chapters to 
each book, fometimes. leaves out confiderable paflages, and of- 
ten inferts quite new matter. As he is known, therefore, to 
have taken thefe liberties with Bede and Boethius, to whom but 
the fame royal and liberal Tranflator can we afcribe fuch a vere 
fion of Orofius? At the latter end he feems to have been quité 


tired of this painful employment ; and confequently in — 
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book he. fearcely gives any thing more than the contents of the 
apters.” ' ne 

as ftrongeft intrinfic. proof that the Anglo-Saxon verfion 

was the work of Alfred, appears to be found in the firft chapter, 

which is geographical : * When the royal Tranflator, fays Mr. 

Barrington, reaches the northern. parts of Europe, he with the 
reateft propriety introduces the voyages of Ohthere and Wulf- 

, which begin with the following words, ‘* Obthere told his 
Lord King Alfred,” and during the narrative, the verb is often 
uled in the prefent tenfe, as ** Obthere fays,” &c. In another 
part the expreffion is, ** we had fuch an ifland on our right,” 
which cannot be the words of an hiftorian writing in his clofet 
fom common materials, but muft be taken down from the 
mouth of the traveller giving his own account of what hap- 
pened to him. The names of the places alfo mentioned in 
thefe voyages are fo numcrous, that it is impoflible the King 
fhould have remembered them, if he did not make fhort notes 
of the relation. —I have, for thefe reafons, fcarcely a doubt with 
regard to this Anglo: Saxon verfion’s being truly afcribed to Al- 
fred the Great, though, after all, this rather adds to the curio- 
fity of the publication than the merit of it.’ 

The Editor informs us, that he publifhes this Anglo-Saxon 
verfion from a copy tranfcribed by Mr. Elftob from the original 
MS. in the Cotton Library, which alfo he occafionally con- 
fulted. Concerning the character ufed in that MS. fome learned 
friend to whom he applied agreed in fuppofing it to be of the 
ninth or tenth century. He gives an account of fome litile, 
and we think juftifiable, liberties which he has taken, but in 
every thing material he has always, he fays, religioufly followed 
the copy, and at the bottom of the page has fuggefted fuch 
conjectural emendations as occurred, which he fubmits to the, 
judgment of the Reader. ‘The geography of Orofius is itfelf 
very valuable, and the acccunt which King Alfred has inferted 
of the navigations of Ohthere and Wulfitan is to be regarded 
as a precious fragment of the real fituation of feveral nations in 
the ninth century. It is not always eafy to determine, with 
accuracy, what particular places or parts of the northern regions 
are here intended to be defcribed ; but the Editor confulted Mr. 
John Reinhold Forfter (who has made the northern geography 
his particular ftudy) who‘e obfervations on this part of the 
work are printed at the end, and make a very valuable addition 
to it, 

Mr. Barrington thinks the conjectures of Mr. Forfter are 
nearer the truth than thofe of any other writer or geographer ; 
but ftates fome objections to his fuppofitions, which appear to 
have weight; he imagines that, had Ohthere travelled fo far 
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north as Mr. Forfter conje€&tures, he muft have. taken Notite of 
its being perpetual day within the Arétic circle, during almof 
his whole voyage, which would fo greatly have aftonithed the 
King: he apprehends alfo that the northern lights, and fome 
other particulars, would have been noticed in the relation, had 
the courfe of the travellers been exactly according to Mr} Fon 
fter’s plan: notwithftanding thefe difficulties, we acknowledg 

we have perufed that gentleman’s remarks with much pleafute; 
they difcover his knowledge and ingenuity, and appear to us to 
give the moft probable defcription of the voyage. Mr. Barring. 
ton has annexed a map, which contains the names of moft of 
the European places mentioned in the geographical chapter, in 
which allohe has traced the voyage of Ohthere and Wulfitan, 
in the northern feas. , 

The Englifh tranflation is not offered as perfetly literal, yet 
we are aflured no farther liberties have been taken with the ori. 
ginal, than from endeavouring to make it intelligible to the 
Readers. One method the Tranflator has obferved, which we 
ereatly approve, and think will be acceptable. ‘* Where the 
Saxon word, or turn of expreffion, fays he, happens to corref- 
pond with the Englifh idiom, I have generally retained it; 
though this hath fometimes obliged me to make ufe of a term 
or phrafe, which is partly obfolete. I thought this proper, to 
fhew the affinity which is ftill retained between the Anglo- 
Saxon and modern Englifh. I have therefore commonly printed 
fuch words or paflages in Italics. This, indeed, is one of the 
principal advantages of tranflating the Anglo-Saxon into the 
language fo evidently derived from it; which affinity of idiom 
could not appear, if I had rendered it into Latin.’ 

We have given this particular account of the prefent publi- 
cation, as what we imagine will be very agreeable to many of 
our Readers: we fhall only add fome fhort extraéts, confifting 
of a few paflages added by the Royal Tranflator, as fpecimens 
of the Englifh verfion. The firft of thefe fhall be King Al- 


fred’s account of a Roman triumph, which is as follows : 


‘ Now this is a triumph amongft the Romans; when a vic- 
tory hath been obtained, the fenate meets their confuls fix 
miles from the city with chariots of gold, and ornamented 
gems*; they alfo bring with them four vats (two of them 
white) ; then when the proceffion moved on towards the city, 
the fenate went in their chariots after the conful, and ordered 
the captives to drag him on before them, that their glory might 
be the more manifeft. If however the confuls fubdued any na- 
tion without a victory, then they were alfo met by the citizens, 
— a eee 


* Fretted gem-fiones, in the Saxon. 
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i, chariots covered with filver, as alfo with four vats of any 
ort *, filled with treafure, in order to honour their confal. 
Sych is the form of a triumph.’ ) 

_ To this we fhall add the fhort relation of the conftitution of 
the fenate, gly the fame hand: * Romulus firft eftablifhed the 
i which then confifted of one hundred, but was afterwards 






edto three hundred. ‘The fenate was neceflarily refident 
within the city of Rome, becaufe they were counfellors, ap- 
inted the confuls, had the fupreme command over the citi- 
gens, and kept all the treafure which arofe-either from taxes or 
plunder, under one roof, that they might apply it to the com- 
mon neceffities, by the vote of the whole community, except 
that of flaves.’ 

After Orofius in one part of his work has mentioned the tems 
ple of Janus, King Alfred adds the following lines: ¢ This 
houfe was built with this defign by the Romans, that in what- 
ever quarter they carried on their wars, whether fouth, north, 
eat, or weft, they undid the door which looked toward that 
half, and by this means knew which of them to open. Then 
they tucked up their garments above their knees, and girded 
themfelves for the camp, as they knew by one of the doors 
being thus open, that they had not peace with fome nation ; 
but when they had peace with all, then were all the doors fhut, 
and let their garments hang as low as their feet +.’ 

In the twelfth chapter of the fifth book we have another ine 
fertion of Alfred’s: * In the year of Rome 677, the Romans 
gave Julius Czefar the command of feven- legions to carry on 
the war for five winters in Gaul, and after he had conquered 
thefe nations, he went into the ifland of Britonnie, where fight« 
ing with the Bryttas, he was defeated in that part of the coun- 
try which is called Centland. Soon after this, he had a fecond en- 
gagement with the Bryttas, in Centland, who were put to flight. 
Their third battle was near the river which men call the Temefe 
(near thofe fords which are called Wallingford): after which, 
hot only all the inhabitants of Cyrnceaftre { fubmitted, but the 
whole ifland,’ 

Thefe paragraphs are all that the limits of our work will al- 
low us to fele& from this volume: the Tranflator feems to 

* That is rather, of any colour, as in the other mode of triumph 
two of the veflels were to be white. 

t i.¢ They put on the Roman toga, inftead of the drefs proper 

a march againft the enemy. 

t ‘I thould fuppofe that this fhould be Dorchefter, rather than Ci- 
rencefter, as the former is fo near to Wallingford. It is from this 
ee that Bifhop Kennett hath infifted that Cafar’s army forded 
ref hames at Wallingford, and not at Coway Stakes. Sce Par. 
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think that there are very few who are likely to purchale its he 
printed it chiefly, he fays, for his own amufement, aid that of 
a few antiquarian friends : he has certainly employed ¢onfider. 
able labour and attention on it ; and we apprehend it will be 
well received by the lovers of antiquity, and by Gea who have 
a value for the ancient records of our own country. } ’ 








— 


Art. VIII. The Spiritual Quixote; or, the Summer’s Ramble of Mr, 
Geoffry Wildgoofee A comic Romance. 12mo. 3 Vols. 75, 64, 


Dodfley. 1773. 


HERE is fomething fingular in this produ@tion, and it 
deferves to be diftinguifhed froms the common trafh of 
modern novels. The fubject, however, is mean, and unwor. 
thy the talents of this Writer. ‘The adventures of a frantic ep- 
thufiaft (a Methodift preacher) cannot be fuppofed to. afford 
the materials of an entertaining romance. The Author is there. 
fore obliged to have recourfe to an: artifice, and to make his 
epifodes atone for the poverty of his general fable. , 
Mr, Wildgoofe is born, educated, and fettled with his mo 
ther: he quarrels with the parfon ; turns Methodift preacher; 
decoys a cobler to be his fpiritual Sancho; and preaches. his 
way from Cotfwold’s hills to Bath, in the firft volume. In the 
beginning of the fecond volume, he leaves Bath, in order to con- 
fult bis fpiritual father, Mr. Whitefield, at Brifto) : . but not 
being properly directed he and his fquire take the Wells road; 
and, in the evening, when they are perplexed about what is to 
become of them, they accidentally meet an old acquaintance 
of Wildgoofe, who takes them into good quarters. After a de- 
{cription of the houfe and garden, &c. the Reader is very. pleaf- 
ingly relieved by the hiftory of Mr. and Mrs. Rivers, whichis 
by far the beft part of this novel. Mr. Rivers had been obliged 
to leave the univerfity on account of his health. He retired 
to a village about twenty miles from. Oxford, and bearded with 
a gentleman farmer who had two daughters ; the youngeft of 
which he fell in love with. We -fhall give pleafure to the 
Reader, and do juftice to the Author, by the ‘following intereft- 
ing ftory : 
© As I was quite a Valetudinarian, and willing alfo to lofes 
little time as poffible from my ftudies, I defired to-eat at my 
own hours, and avoided all intercourfe with the family as much 
as I decently could without the appearance of pride or mordle- 
nefs. Mrs. Woodville (the farmer’s wife) kept but one maid 
to do the work within doors ; and whofe bufinefs it was to walt 
upon me: but as fhe was often otherwife engaged, the daugh- 
ters would frequently by.turns fupply her place. After fom 
time, however, [could not but obferve, that the younger Wt 
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I sore affiduous in her attendance on'me than the elder; which 


{ looked upon as accidental, and imputed it either to the 

d-nature of the one, or the churlifly temper of the other. 
Charlotte Woodville did every thing in fo pretty a manner, that 
aithough it gave me no fmall pleafure, yet was ita fomewhat 
painful tax upon my complaifance, which would not fuffer me 
to receive any thing from fo fair a hand without fome little gal- 
lant acknowledgment. The more civility I fhewed, the more 
obliging was this fair nymph; fo that, by degrees, as I feemed 
difappointed whenever any other part of the family attended me, 
fo fhe grew more officioufly kind in her attendance, and 


“¢ Though I call’d another, Charlotte came.” PRioR. 


‘I am convinced, however, that fhe was utterly void of any. 
defign in this, and at prefent.only followed the cictates of her 
native benevolence, and freedom of.difpofition: though a more 
powerful motive, I believe, foon took place in ber little breaft 5 
and my indifcretion put matters upon a different footing.— There 
happened to be a wedding, in the village, one morning; and 
curiofity had drawn to church the whole family except the 
younger daughter, who ftaid to attend on her father, who was 
confined to his bed by a fit of the gout. Chariotte came into 
the parlour upon fome occafion or other, while the bells were 
ringing upon this jocund occafion, A wedding in a country 
place, fets every girl in the parifh to fimpering ; and matrimony 
being an inexhauftible topic of raillery, I happened to joke with 
Charlotte upon the happinefs of the ftate. She made me fome 
very innocent reply; which, however, tempted’ me to chuck 
her under the chin, the loweft degree of dalliance with an in- 
ferior. She blufhed, and retired with fome precipitation, and 
with fuch a {weet confufion, that 1 longed to repeat the free- 
dom; and begging her to return for a moment, as foon as fhe 
came within the door, [ caught her round the neck and f{natched 
akifs. This increafed her furprize, and fhe again retired with 
aglow upon her cheeks, which I fancied expretled fome indig- 
nation ; at leaft it fo alarmed her virgin innocence that I faw 
her no more that day.—{ had now pafled the Rubicon of difcre- 
tion.” ** Yes, fays Wildgoofe, you had tafted the forbidden 
fruit. The poifon of afps is under the lips of the moft inno- 
cent of the fex. There is no fecurity againft the encroachments 
of love, but by checking the firft motions of the foul, .Whofo 
looketh upon a woman to Juft after her, has committed adul- 
tery with her already in his heart.” ¢ You are tuo fevere upon 


‘Me, replied Rivers; but I will proceed in my ftory.—+I took a 


walk before dinner ; and upon my return into the hall, where 
the family generally fat, Charlotte, inftead of meeting my 
eyes with an open cheerful countenance, looked down with a 
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bathful confcioufnefs, and almoft hid her face in her bofom. My 
mind. was now in fuch a fituation, that, if I had bélieved the 
freedom which I took had really offended this innocent maid, 
L fhould probably have entirely defifted, and have purfued the 
affair no further: but as a little coldnefs would eafily have 
nipped my paffion in the bud, fo the flighteft encouragement 
fufficed to keep alive the flame. YI cannot omit a trifling cir. 
cumftance which I confidered in that light. Being under a kind 
- of regimen as to my diet, I ufually fupped upon a bafon of milk, 

his the fervant brought me that evening, accompanied with a 
plate of wood-ftrawberries. It being early in the year, I afked 
her, whence they came? She faid, they were a prefent to one of 
her young miftrefles. AsI had‘met with fo litthe complaifance 
from the elder, I eafily guefled to whom I was obliged for this 
favour. This flight initance of her forgivenefs, expreffed in 
fo pretty a manner, tended but little to the cure of my growing 
paffion.—The next day, in the abfence of the maid, Charlotte 
ventured again into my apartment. I gave her a fignificant 
{mile, in allufion to what had pafled the day before; and, 
taking her hand prefled it with fome eagernefs. She repulfed me 
in fuch a manner, as feemed rather to return the compliment, 
than to be difpleafed with it. In fhort, though I had no great 
opinion of my own perfon, yet I began to flatter myfelf that I 


had made fome little imprefhon upon Charlotte’s tender heart: — 


and, as nothing is a ftronger incentive to love, than an opinion 
of its being mutual, this naturally endeared her to me, and 
made her appear more amiable every time faw her, In reality, 
I began to love her extravagantly. 


‘* And fhe more lovely grew as more beloved.” 


© Jealouly is often a fign of a little mind, and a meannefs of 
fpirit; and a jealous hujiand is certainly a ridiculous animal ; 
but a jealous /over, I think, deferves the compaffion rather than 
the contempt of his miftrefs.—I began to be fo fond of my little 
miftrefs, that I could hardly fuffer her to be out of my fight; 
and asI thought I had condefcended a little in fettling my af- 
fedtions, I could not bear with patience the thoughts of a rival 5 
nor indeed had I reafon to fear one in her prefent fituation. 
However, I one evening faw her engaged in fo {prightly a con- 
verfation, and laughing with fo coquettifh’an air (as I fancied} 
with a young fellow of the neighbourhood, who was talking to 
her brother at the door, that‘it immediately alarmed my jea- 
Joufy, and I could not forbear difcovering it. I rang the bell 
with fome vehemence, intending only to put her in mind of me. 
Inftead of fending the maid, as [ expected, fhe immediately left 
her company, and came herfelf. I bid her fend m a glafs of 
water; which, with great. good nature, fhe brought with her 
bo ‘nt own 
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pwn hands. I had feated myfelf, Sultan like, in my great 
chair; and lolling in an injolent pofture; affected to be eny 
gaged in reading ; and, with a haughty nod; bid her fet it dowm 
She was fenfible of the infult, and immediately afluming the 
dignity of her fex, drew herfelf up, and flung out of. the room, 
with the air of a Countefs. It appeared afterwards, indeed, 
that the young man, whom I feared as a rival, was at this time 
engaged, and upon the brink of being married, to another gir! 
in the neighbourhood ; and I was convinced, that my fufpicions 
with regard to Charlotte were entirely without the leaft founda 
tion. The little quarrels of lovers generally conclude in more 
tender reconciliations, Mr. W.’s fpirited behaviour on this 
occafion, and the explanation it produced, greatly augmented 
our fondnefs for each other; and this tender intercourfe was 
continued for fome time, without being fufpected by any one. 
I was fo happy in my amour, that I never confidered the pro- 
bable confequences of fo improper an engagement, but rather 
fhut my eyes againft any difagreeable reflections.’ 3° 

We have feldom read fo natural and pleafing an account 
of the commencement of an amour; and we give the Author 
credit for the truth of it.. The ftory is continued, in a man- 
ner, which will delight the Reader; but it has one improbable 
circumftance, that the farmer would fuffer his daughter to be 
taken.to town by her lover before he had married her, 7 

Wildgoofe’s arrival at Briftol ; his interview with Whitefield 
- and his wonderful works in conjunction with that apoftle, -are 
as well related as fuch ftuff would bear. Anold merchant bes 
comes jealous of him, and gets him and his fquire kidnapped: 
but the captain favours them, and lands them in Wales... The 
Author blends the adventures of his hero, very well, with fome 
‘of the cuftoms and prepofleffions of that country ; and his mif- 
fortunes are comical enough. He leads him back again to 
Gloucefter ; and from thence. by a variety of ftages to the Peak 
in Derbyfhire, in order to convert the miners, and other inha- 
bitants of that region. Many people will attend him with great 
pleafure;: others will think, he has not kept up his tale above 
thofe little and vulgar circumftances which ought never to be 
recorded . 

Wildgoofe is at laft reftored to his fenfes, without a miracle, 
While he is preaching at a horfe-race, he is knocked down with 
a bottle. The copious bleeding which enfued; the fenfible 
Converfation of a clergyman into whofe houfe he was taken; 
and a fincere love for a worthy woman, who was not a friend 
to his Quixotifm, effected his cure, in a very probable manner; 
he is then conducted home, and made happy, to the great fa- 
tisfaction, no doubt, of tie benevolent Reader, 
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388 The Origin of the Engiifh Drama. 


*.* The Author would probably have given his work fome 
other title, if he had known, or recollected, that a former Spiris 
sual Quixote made‘ his appearance in this country about 20 years 
apo: fee Review, vol. xi. p. 445. 





Art. 1X. The Origin of the Engl Drama. Illuftrated with its va. 
rious Species; viz. Myftery, Morality, Tragedy, and Comedy, 
By Specimens from our earlieft Writers : With explanatory Notes, 
By Thomas Hawkins, M. A. of Magdalene-College, Oxford. vo, 
3 Vols; s. fewed. Oxford printed; and fold by Leacroft in 

London, 1773-- | 
QW HESE ‘{pecimens will be very acceptable to a new fpecies 
*. of antiquarjans which have lately fprung up amongtt us, 
and who would catch at a pun*of Chaucer’s with the fame avi- 
dity that a Jearned fociety would purchafe his old fhoe. 

We mean not to caft an indifcriminate reflection on all the 
lovers of ancient compofitions. “The tafte and genius of a 
Percy would‘ do credit to any purfuit; and thofe, who tread in 
his fteps, and fet up as critics in hismanner, muft generally 
contribute to the gratification of the public... The late Mr, 
Hawkins deferves to be mentioned with honour in_ this light, 
He:.has feleéted his fpecimens'with judgment, and his obferya- 
tions are judicious and pertinent. ‘I hefe obfervations are, for 
the moft part, thrown. into a preface, from which we fhall make 
the following extracts : : | 
--e6 It is by no means necefiary here to enter into a difpute 
which has already engaged the pens of many able writers, con- 
cerning the origin of the modern drama in Europe ;_ for, whether 
it arofe in France or in Italy, among the troubadors of Pro- 
vence, or the fhepherds of Calabria, or ftarted up nearly at the 
fame time in different kingdoms, it widl be fufficient for our 
purpofe to contend, that it was adiftinét fpecies of itfelf, and 
not a revival of the anctent drama, with which it cannot te 
compared, and muft never be confounded. If this point be 
clearly proved, we fhall place our admirable Shakefpeare beyond 
the reach of criticiim; by confidering him as the poet who 
brought the drama of the moderns to its highe? perfection, and 
by difpenfing with his obedience to the rules of the ancients, 
which probably he did not know, but certainly he did not mean 
to follow.’——The Editor here traces the firft fteps of what may 
be called the Gothic drama, and we telieve he will give fatif- 
faction and pleafure to the Reader. He proceeds in the follow- 
ing manner: * There exifted then in Europe, at the opening 
of the fixteenth century, tw0 diftinét fpecies of drama; the one 
formed upon the ancient c/affic model, and confined, like the 
facred dialect of the Egyptian priefts, to men of learning; = 
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other merely popular, and of a Gothic original, but capable of 
great improvement. In the fame manner there prevailed fome- 
time afterwards two kinds of epic poetry; the firft, like the 
Lufiad, on the plan of Virgil and the ancients ; the fecond, like 
Orlando Furio/o and the Fairy Queen, of a very different nature, 
but more diffufe, more various, and perhaps more agreeable, 
This diftinQion will place the works of Spenfer and Shake- 
fpeare in their true clafs, and prevent a great deal of idle criti- 
cifm. ** Confound not~predicaments, fays Lord Bacon, for 
they are the mere ftones of reafon.” 

This colle€tion opens with one of the fcriptural dramas called 
Myfteries. At is on tie Slaughter of the Innocents, given from a 
very old MS. of than Parfre, written in 1512. “Fhe Editor’s 
obfervations on its anachronifms, allitterations, and want of 
diftin@tion in the characters are very proper. He then fays, 
¢ One of the firft improvements on the old myfery was the al- 
legorical play or morality, in which the virtues and vices were 
introduced as perfons of the drama, for the purpofe of inftilling 
moral truth, or inculcating fome ufeful leflon for the conduct 
of life. “The Editor of the following work has preferved three 
fpecimens of this kind, the moft ancient and the beft which 
could be procured :, an aceount of their dates and fubjects is pre- 
fixed to each of them; and it will be fufficient in this place to 
obferve, that, allowing for the rudenefs of the dition, there is 
fome degiee of merit in each of thefe pieces, which might have 
sbggn played to great advantage in‘a more polifhed ftyle. 

Thefe moral plays were rather. comic, and-led the way for 
Comedy. The firft piece under that name was Gammar Gur- 
ton’s Needle, written in 1551, and faid in the old title-pages, to 
be ** made by Mr. S. Matter of Arts, and played on the ftage, 
inChrift College in Cambridge.” The Editor juftly fays, * That 
there is a vein of familiar humour in this play, and a kind of gro- 
tefque imagery, not unlike fome parts of Ariftophanes, but with- 
out thofe graces of language and metre, for which the Greek 
comedian was eminently diftinguifhed.’ 

After fhewing the ufe of the vice or buffoon of thofe times, 
he proceeds thus: ¢ Soon after Comedy, the ancient Tragedy 
began likewife to be revived; but it was only among the more 
refined fcholars, that at firft it retained much refemblance of 
the claflical form: for the more popular audiences it was de- 
bafed with an intermixture of low grofs humour, which has 
long continued under the name of Tragi-comedy. Even where 
a feries of graye folemn fcenes was exhibited without much in- 
terruption of buffoonery or farce, ftill our poets were content 
fo imitate the oid my/eries in giving only a tiflue of interefting 
events fimply as they happened, without any artful conduct of 
the fable, and without the leaft regard to the three great uni- 
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‘ties: thefe they called Hi/fories; and thefe would probably have 
long continued the only fpecimens of our heroic drama, if a 
few perfons of fuperior education and more refined tafte had not 
formed their fcenes upon the claffic models, and introduced 
legitimate Tragedy in the ancient form. But thefe at firft were 
only compofed for private and learned audiences, at the inns of 
court, or the univerfities.’ 

The Editor proceeds to give an account of Ferrex and Porrex; 
the Spanifh Tragedy, and the four Comedies which form the 
third volume. He removes what may be fome objection to his 
collection in the following manner: ‘ In felecting fuch pieces 
as feemed worthy of the public attention, the Editor avoided, in 

eneral, giving thpfe which had already been printed by Mr, 
Dodfley ; but he could nor, confiftently with his plan, omiit the 
Spanifh Tragedy, which, as it ftands in the prefent collection, 
cleared of the many grofs errors in the former edition, appears 
almoft a different work. The fame may be faid of Ferrex and 

Porrex, which being printed by Dodfley from a furreptitious 
copy, has hardly a fingle f{peech the fame with the prefent 
edition.’ } 

We haye extended this article beyond what we fhould have 
done, if we had regarded the genius,’ rather than the induftr 
and fidelity of the Editor. The plays he has colleéted have 
given us pleafure in the perufal, as fome of the firft efforts of 
uncultivated talents; and, we have no doubt, will, in the pre- 


fent edition, be agreeable to many of our Readers, WW. 





Art. X. A LeGure on the Importance and Neceffity of rendering the 
Englifh Language a peculiar Branch of Female Education; and on the 
Mode of Inftrudtion by which it may be made Jubfervient to the Pur- 
pres of improving the Underfianding, and of inculcating the Precepts 
of Religion azd Virtue. As it was delivered at Hickford’s Great 
Room in Brewer-Street, May 4, 1772, by J. Rice. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Kearfley. 1773. | 

T HIS gentleman is known to the public, as the Author of 

an Introduction to the Art of Reading *, and as the Editor 
of an edition of Milton; but more efpecially as pofleffing fin- 
gular talents, and having had uncommon fuccefs in teaching 
the Englith language. | 
The defign of the prefent publication is to exhibit the me- 
thod by which he has acquired his reputation, and to do credit 
to a branch of education which he feems to think is greatly 
neglected. ‘ He is not, however, without hope, that his pre- 
fent attempt to delineate a mode of inftru@tion, calculated to 
render the love of virtue and knowledge the Jeading objects in 
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education, will not be without its ufe,—-In the moft degenerate 
times, there have fprung up fome few illuftrious characters, as 
if to fhame mankind into goodnefs, by the brightnefs of their 
yirtues, and recal them from the paths of vice and folly, by 
the force of their example, And perhaps, there may not be 
wanting, in the prefent age, fome noble and enlightened {pi- 
rits, who, animated by a fincere defise of contributing to the 
good of fociety, may ftep forth, and by their countenance and 
example, affiftt in reforming the prefent mode of inftruction, 
and in re{cuing both fexes from the flavifh and abfurd dominion 
of pedantry, formality, and ignorance.’ 

We mutt take the liberty to fay, that in fuch paflages as 
this, feveral of which occur in the performance before us, the 
Author gives himfelf airs. We look upon the bufinefs of edu- 
cation to be the moft important in human life; and, by a kind 
of neceflity, to be the employment of fome of the moft able 
men in every community. ‘The mode of education is ever ad- 
julted by the principles, cuftoms, and manners of every people. 
Thefe, not being always the effe&t of wifdom, have furnifhed 
occafions of the feyereft animadverfion. But we have ever found 
it eafier to cavil than to improve; and we think a man blames 
able in pafling general cenfures on the condudt of fome of the 
wifeft and beit men of a community, without giving the fulleft 
and plaineft reafons for fo doing. : 

We hope the ingenious Author will not be offended at a li- 
berty, which he takes whenever he pleafes, with other people. 

At the fame time that we fhall do juftice to Mr. Rice, we 
muft not forget many of our other friends ; the friends of real 
knowledge, and of mankind. There are, at this time, great 
numbers, in the univerfities, and as private tutors, who may be 
fuppofed thoroughly to underitand the bufinefs of educatjon, 
and whofe views of it muft be lefs partial and confined than 
thofe of Mr. Rice. If they conform to fome cuftoms which are 
not the moft reafonable, it is becaufe they find themfelves un- 
der the great law of neceflity, and are borne along by a ftream 
which they cannot controul and direé&t. Surely, if Mr. Rice 
had known any fuch men, he would have made fome exceptions 
in their favour: if he does not know them, he is not a compe- 
tent judge of the fubjeét of education. 

After this neceflary reprehenfion of 
the foul guilt 

Of Eaftern kings, who, to fecure their reign 
Muj? have their brothers, fons, and kindred flain, 
we now proceed to confider the Leéture. 

In the firft part, Mr. Rice obferves, that ¢ the great end of 
education is to form the minds and manners of youth ; and this 
18 effected in two modes: 1ft, By early inculcating fuch a 
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knowledge of God and ourfélves, as may tend to corre& the 
vicious and depraved propeniities of our natures. And, adly, 
By inftruéting us in fuch arts and accomplifhments, as sae 
render us ufeful and agreeable to our fellow-creatures. The 
Jatter may be attained by habit and induftry, without any great 
exertion of the mental faculties ; and are more or lefs neceflary, 
in proportion to the rank and character of the perfon intended 
to beeducated. ‘Ihe former can only be acquired by the cul. 
tivation and exertion of the underflanding and the judgment ; 
and are therefore infinitely ‘more neceflary than the latter,’ 

Before the Author points out his method of education, he 
defines the art of reading, by a quotation from his Jutroduétion ; 
and exhibits, very properly, and ftrikingly, fome barbarifms, 
tricks, and bad habits, which, in moft {cholars, require to be 
removed before his plan is entered upon. He then informs the 
Public, that-he teaches by Grammar merely to humour the 
friends of his fair fcholars, What he fays, however, on the 
ufe of Grammar, before a child has colleéted words and ideas, 
has fomething plaufible in it. “The Grammar which he ufes is 
his own , and we are apt to think it would have been full as 
acceptable to the Public as his LeCure. 

In the fecond part, he fays, * There are but two means by 
which knowledge is generally obtained, viz. by reading and 
converfation : thele, therefore, if united, and properly ufed, 
bid fair to eifect every thing which can be effected from them. 
As, in order to eftablifh a firm articulation, fuch authors are 
to be made ufe of, who have written in the moft fimple and 
unadorned ftile; fa, in order to improve the underftanding, 
fuch books fhould be firft read, as treat of matters adapted to 
the capacity and age of the pupil ; and which fhe may eafily be 
brought to comprehend: and afterwards fuch as rife by juft 
degrees to the moft perfect fpecies of compofition the language 
will afford.’—Nothing can be more juft and proper than thele 
principles: and we doubt not but Mr. Rice aéts upon them. 
‘This, however, does not appear in the Leéture. For he bee 
gins with Mafon on Self-knowledge, a book, notwithftanding 
his prodigious encomium on it, by no means fit to be put into 
the hands of children, Mr. Rice, by introductory converfa- 
tions, comments, and explanations, may make it ufeful; but 
this appears not before us. 

From Self-knowledge he leads his pupils to Thomfon’s Sea- 
fons; thence to Young’s Night Thoughts; and thence to 
Milton.—We are rot perfectly fatishied with this chcice of 
authors, in order either to improve the underflanding or the 
heart; but we are perfuaded that Mr. Rice’s leffons from them 
may have thofe effects ; at leaft, that his fcholars are taught by 
them to read the Englith language well, What we fuppofe he 
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does moft good by, is only hinted here; we mean, his method 
of freely converfing with his pupils on the general fubjects of 
education. A man of knowledge, temper, and good-manners, 
may effect more in one hour, this way, than in three, by the 
common method of inftruétion, 

In fhoit, this Lecture contains a great number of ufeful hints 
on the fubject of female education ; but it is not written in the 
manner of a man who could take the /cad in oppofition to eftab- 
lifhed cuftoms, We have nodoubt but Mr. Rice teaches Eng- 
ith as well as any man in the kingdom ; and we fhould be glad 
io fee him encouraged in his ‘particular profeffion; but if he 
aims at fubftizuting his plan of education, for that which now 
prevails, imperfeét and exceptionable as it is, orto make it the 
leading branch in any inftitution, we are forry for him; he has 
fet his fhoulder-againft Mount Atlas, and he will ftrive and fret 
himfelf to death.——-But if he means to have his method and his 
afifttance adopted in aid of more enlarged and learned {chemes, 
we bid him good /peed.—We have the higheft opinion of his 
talents as a reader, particularly of the Paradife Loft; and we 
have regreted often, that he dropped his defign of giving {peci- 
mens of his art to the Public. Our pockets are daily picked by 
itinerant adventurers, and provincial coxcombs, who pretend - 
to teach a language which they could never fpeak. ‘They are 
gradually introducing uncouth and barbarous founds into our 
pronunciation ; and they will foon fet about improving our 
language : while fuch a man as Mr. Rice, with a perfect know- 
ledge of his native Janguage, and profefling to teach it ; with ali 
our beft Poets committed to memory; with a voice ftrong, 
clear, melodious, and capable of a prodigious variety of tones ; 
and with a pronunciation the moft authentic, and the moft to 
be depended upon; born in Weftminfter; educated by the 
beit reader of his time; and ever in company where the puref# 
Englifo is fpoken ;—is teaching little girls to read, at a boarding- 
ichool in Kenfington. 

There are feveral flight faults in the Lecture, which we will 
not animadvert upon ; as we with to fee Mr. Rice’s attention 
turned rather to reading than to writing. VW. 





Art. XI. The Iliad of Homer. 'Tranflated by James Macpherfon, Efq. 
2 Vols. gto. 11. 11s. Od. Boards. Becket. 1773. 


T° maintain an independency on the public opinion, is by no 
means the eafieft or the pleafanteft road to fame. We part 
with praife only as a free gift, and unwillingly pay it when 
claimed as a vight. Thofe writers who have followed the ca- 
valier-(chools of Warburton and Johnfon, have, in proportion 
to their confeguence, experienced this, no lefs than their af- 
fuming mafters. They have expofed themfelves both to private 

FAvy, and to public mdicule. 3 
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The manner in which this tranflation of Homer has been re, 
ceived, and the indignities it has met with, feem ftrongly to 
indicate that kind of mifchievous pleafure men take in mort. 
fying an author who feems too much pleafed with himfelf, |f 
Mr. Macpherfon.has given any foundation for this treatment, 
jt muft be found in his Preface. 

* Not very long ago, fays he, a friend, for whofe judgment 
and tafte, the Tranflator has a high refpect, mentioned accj- 
dentally, in converfation, the defire, which he and others had 
before expreffed, of feeing fome parts of the Iliad, tranflated in 
the manner, in which the whole is now offered to the public, 
To pleafe him, more than from any hopes of fuccefs, the trial] 
was made. He approved of the {pecimen: and the Tranflator, 
finding that he had been too rafh, in his prior judgment of the 
diffufivenefs of Homer, continued his verfion: and he hopes he 
is not fo partial to himfelf, as to fuppofe without reafon, that 
it may convey fome new idea of the original to readers of real 
tafte, 

‘ Though nothing can be more difagreeable to the Tranfla- 
tor, than even to mention either himfelf or his works, before 
the public, he muft beg their indulgence, for a moment. He 
will, he owns, be much difappointed, if his readers will take 
the following verfion for MERE PROSE. Though he has avoided, 
with great attention, to fall into the cadence of the Englif, 
heroic verfe, a fault fcarce ever feparated from poetical profe, 
he has meafured the whole in his ear : which he finds has been, 
in fome degree, guided by the found of the’ original Greek. 
To bring the eye of the reader to the affiftance of his ear, where 
the pointing does not occafion a ftop, the fall of the cadence is 
frequently marked, with a fhort line. : 

* Next to the giving, with undiminifhed farce, the fire and 
vigour of his original, the Tranflator has ftudied fimplicity of 
expreffion and {moothnefs of language. He has the vanity to 
think, that, with the expence of a little more time, than he has 
employed, in his prefentverfion, he might have been able to have 
prefented the Iliad to the public, in Englifh blank verfe. He 
preferred this-mode, as prefenting fewer fetters : and, he trufts, 


a’ greater variety of cadence and even more harmony of found. - 


To do all the juftice in his power, to his author, as well, as 
to render his verfion ufeful to fuch as may wifh to ftudy the 
original, through an Englifh medium, he has tranflated the 
Greek VERBATIM: even to a minute attention to the very at- 
rangement of the words, where the different idioms of the two 
languages required not a freedom of expreffion, to preferve the 
ftrength and elegance of the thought. Almoft all Homers 
compound epithets are rendered into Enelifh; and his charac- 
teriftical modes of expreffion are imitated, if not retained, 
throughout the tranflation. 
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¢ The Tranflator has not crowded his pages with notes: nor 
felled his work, with critical diflertations. Homer, he ap- 
prehends, is fufficiently clear without the firft; and the latter 
have been already exhaufted, by other writers, His opinion 
of his'author’s genius, he has already conveyed: his thoughts, 
concerning his perfon and the age, in which he lived, are fo 
fingular in themfelves, that without a more minute examination 
of the fubject, he fhall not venture to lay them before the pub- 
lic. The extent of his defign has been, to give Homer as he 
really is : and to endeavour, as much as poflible, to make him 
freak Englifh, with his own dignified fimplicity and energy, 
How far he has fucceeded, he leaves to the candour and judg- 
ment of the impartia] public: who, he hopes, will not attribute 
either to felf-fufficjency or vanity, what he méant only for ex- 

lanation.” 
It muft be owned that Mr. Magpherfon has here aflumed the 
us; mogna fonans, and that what he announces is very extraordi- 
nary.—A tranflation of Homer, not mere profe, but fomething 
better than profe;—not blank verfe, but better than blank 
yerfe—in which the Tranflator has given, with undiminifhed 
force, the fire and vigour of the original, and yet has tranflated 
the Greek verbatim ! . 

It would be very idle indeed to enter into a ferious difcuffion 
of fuch propofitions as carry, prima facie, the moft ftriking in- 
confiftencies—A verbatim tranflation, in which the fire and vi- 
gour of the original fhould be preferved with undiminifhed force, 
would, we belive, be fuch a phenomenon as never before ap- 
peared in the hemifphere of Letters! A vigorous, verbatim tran- 
lation, neither verfe nor profe, yet better than either ! 

Notwithftanding thefe inaufpicious profeffions, we fhall pro- 
seed, without prejudice, to the tranflation itfelf. 

Mr. Macpherfon informs us that, with refpe& to the ftruc- 
ture of his compofition, he has ¢ meafured the whole in his ear,’ 
Weknow not in what manner his ear may meafure numbers, 
nor how he may read, to reconcile the language of his tranfla- 
tion tohis ear, For our parts, we muft honeftly own that to 
us It feems deftitute of every principle of that harmony which 
8 adapted to our language. The’ eternal identity of cadence, 
pccafioned by the fhort Iambic fentences, is, to an ear that can 
be offended by monotony, difguftfu] beyond expreffion. It re- 
minds one of what the poet fays, *¢ Sounds that ’twere a mi- 
kery to hear.” Je was certainly unfortunate that Mr. Macpher- 
fon did not remember, or regard’ the cenfure pafled by Him 
who made Homer our own, on Sydney’s Englifh Hexameter ; 


** And Sydney’s yerfe halts ill on Roman feet.” 
For he profeffes that he has been in fome degree guided by the 


fund of the original Greek, “The Tranflator’s error is here, 
5 however 
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however, ‘entitled to fome apology.—A_ provincial monotony 
of pronunciation, ‘fo very peculiar to his country, Jed him inte 
it, and his Homer may, in that region, ftill have its readers. 
A verbatim ¢ranflation too might be ufeful in {chools, were 

the }fize: of the volume adapted to the purpofe, and were this 
yeally a verbatim tranflation. “That circumftance we muft at. 
tend to; and, as any detached paflage may anfwer the pur- 
pofe, we fhall take, without felection, the grief of Achilles over 
‘the body of Patroclus: 
OQ wore, 1p cdriw eros ex€arov nuars XELYtdy 

Oupovvwv rpwo Mevorrsov ev meyxgoros — 

Ory de os tis Orcevta wepsnAvroy viov awakei, 

TAsov exmrepravra, Aayovra TE Anos aeav. 

AA # Zeus avdperos vonuara wavTde TEAUT CH. 

Apu yao wemewras Omoimy yoray scevoas 

Avts evi Team eves ade pre vosnrayre, . 

AsFerccs ev PEyaporos YEowy immnaata TIndeus, 

Oude Oetis NTO, GAN wuts Yarm uabeFer. 

Nov 0° ees wv, Margoure cev usecos Elf VIO YO, 

Ou ce wow erEoid, wow y Exroges evOad everncs 

Tevyex nas xegarny meyaduuou ceo Qovnos* 

Awsexa dz weorapote WUENS ATrOdELpOT OLN Te 

Teawy ayrae Texvec, oelev xrausvoro YoAwbers. 

Topex de aa WHOS VNVTL ROQWIITE KETEMS ares 

Apo: de ce Tpwat xs Anpdandes Balsnorros 

KaAavroras, vuxTas Te xa mpc] danpuxesoat® 

Tas avros xaouserda, (ings re dug Te mang) 

TTieseas weotovte WOAEG MECoTT UY cvt eww. 


Hom. Il. xviii. 325-342 


© Vain was the promife, ye gods ! which I made on that fatal 
day: whenI confirmed, in his lofty halls,—the foul of the hero 
Menetius. I told the chief that to Opuntia—his high renowned 
Son fhould return: laden with his portion of fpoil: after Ijtum 
lay in ruins on earth. But Jove performs not, in all—the vain 
hopes of defigning man. We both were ordained, by the fates— 
to redden earth, with our wafting bones: here, together, in facred 
Troy ! Nor me returning to his halls, fhall the car. ruling Pe- 
leus receive—The aged fhall not receive his fon. Nor Thetis, 
brightening into joy. Ldere I am defiined to fall. Here. earth thal 

rife o’er my head. | 
© But fince thee I furvive, O Patroctus ! Since later I defcend 
to the graye: I will not cover thy corfe. with earth : til] hither 
I hall bring in thefe hands—the head, the bright arms of Hettor: 
thy magnanimous jlayer, in war. “Twelve youths I will.alfo flay, 
—a@ bloody offering at thy pyre. Twelve Trojans, from parents 
renowned ! Such the wrath, which invades my foul. Mean nai 
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thou, thus, fhalt lie in death,—in mournful fate before the fhips. 
Around thy corfe the daughters of ‘roy: and deep-bofom’d 
Dardanian dames,—fhall o’er thee rear their mourning voice ! 
Night and day fhall defcend their tears. Our bright conquefts in 
war foall mourn : the maids whom in arms we acquired. While 
wealthy ftates fell fubdued by our deadly fpears.’ 

All that is here printed in Italics is given by the Tranflator 
tovhis author. This, then, far from being a verbatim tranfla- 
tion, is infinitely diffufe and paraphraftic, and can, of courfe, 
have little merit as a help to the pupil. Neither is the para- 
phrafe always uninjurious to the original. For inftance, in the 
above quotation, Achilles, in the original, fays he had pro- 
mifed Menztius that his fon fhould return, after having de- 
froyed Ilium, TAsov exmeooavla: this was a flattering compli- 
ment to the father. But Mr. Maepherfon, in his veréatim tran- 
lation, takes no notice of it.—He fays only, ¢ after Hlium lay 
in ruins on earth.’—-And yet there he fays too mucl, for after 
¢ Tlium lay in ruins’ on earth was pleonaliical. i, 

It would be endlefs: as well as invidous to poiht out every 
exceptionable paflage that has occurred to us in this-tranflation. 
It would be fomething like the cruelty of tormenting’ a dying 
man with frefh wounds. ‘Truly forry we are that a’writer of 
Mr. Macpherfon’s parts has thus miftakenly employed his'time; 
and it always gives us pain, when men of genius fall into thefe 
unfortunate errors, “that the plan of our work will not ‘permit 
us to let their publications die unnoticed. 

*,* Since this article was fent to the prefs, we have feen 
Mr, M.’s advertifement prefixed to the /ecovd edition of his tran- 
flation ; from’ which we learn, that»many of the imperfections 
of the fir? are removed: particularly ¢ the black lines which 
interrupted the reading, ahd Save an air of abruptnefs and un- 
connectednefs to the language.’ » GWEC L ; 


Art. XII. Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, From the Diffolu- 
tion of the laft Parliament of Charles II. until the Sea Battle off 
La Hogue. Vol. II. Confifting chiefly of Letters from the 
French Ambaffadors in England to their Court; and from 

Charles I! James Il. King William, and Queen Mary, and the 
Minifters and Generals of thofe Princes. Taken from the Depét 
des Affaires Evrangeres at Verfailles, and King William’s private 
Cabinet at Kenfington. Interfperfed with hiftorical Relations, 
neceffary to connect the Papers together. By Sir John Dairymple, 
Bart. gto. al. 5s. Cadell, 1773. 


bare is juftly deemed the age of hiftorical writing in thefe 
A kingdoms. It is not only the age of hiftorical writing 
with refpeét to the production of great and claffical works in 
this fpecies of compofition, but with regard, likewife, to = 
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moft minute circumftances which relate to the events of paft 
times. Hence both public and private offices and- libraries haye 
been ranfacked, for whatever can be fuppofed to throw light on 
the political tranfactions of our country ; .and it muft be ac. 
knowledged, that very particular advantages have. arifen from 
the colleétions of letters and ftate-papers which have been {g 
copioufly given to the world. They are the moft, authentic 
materials of hiftory; and in. proportion to the number of thef 
collections which have been, printed, the more have. we been 
enabled to fettle the characters of. men, and to trace the true 
fprings and motives of actions. It is, therefore, a pleafure to 
us to find that publications of this fort have not ceafed; but 
that feveral very curious and: valuable ones may ftill be ex. 
pected. 

Among all the colle&ions which have hitherto appeared, none 
are more important and interefting than that which is here 
made by Sir John Dalrymple. The Ictters and papers pub- 
lifhed by him relate to a period of time fingularly critical, dif. 
ficult, and momentous; and they throw a new and ftriking 
light on many of the characters and events of that period, 
The Author has, indeed, met with the greateft abufe, on 
account of the prefent publication; and the ne ws-papers 
have been filled with charges: of fraud, impofture, and fore 
gery. But charges of fuch a nature feem to be the refult of 
party prejudice. We cannot believe that the Editor could 
be guilty of the grofs impofitions of which he has been ace 
cufed, unlefs evidence of a.very:different kind from what hath 
yet appeared fhould be produced againft him, He hath men- 
tioned the fources from which his materials are drawn: the 
fame fources are, we fuppofe, acceflible to others; and any 
fraudulent conduét might eafily be detefted. He mutt, there- 
fore,-not only be one of the moft wicked, but one of the mof 
abfurd men that ever exifted, if the letters which-he has 
printed be not really taken from the repofitories in which they 
are faid to have been found. — 

While we are obliged, in juftice as well as candour, to fay 
thus much in behalf of our Editor, we cannot, at the fame 
time, avoid exprefling our apprehenfions, that, upon a dili- 
gent enquiry, he will be found, in fome cafes, to have been de- 
feCtive in aceuracy and in judgment, We know (and the Pub- 
lic will in due time know) that in his former volume, he hath 
been remarkably carelefs in the recital of certain facts, faid‘to 
be taken from the paper-office; and confequently, we fhould 
not be furprifed if it fhould hereafter appear, that, in the pre 
fent volume, he hath laid bimfelf open, in feveral inftances, to 


animadverfion. In this view, we muft beg leave to mention 
bg : here 
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here one circumftance to our Readers, though it may feem to 
come rather out of place. 

In the 224th page of the Appendix to the fecond part of the 
Memoirs, there is a tranfcript of a letter from, Lord Sydney, 
to King William, dated Feb. 3, 1690- 15 in which are. the 
following expreffions, relative to an intention which Lord Go- 
dolphin then had of refigning his poft as firft commiflioner of 
the treafury. * Since 1 had the honour to write to your Ma- 
ity, 1 have had fome difcourfe with my Lord Godolphin, 
and particularly about his own affairs. I find him much re- 
folved to do, what he faid he would to your Majefty; de. 
lays it mof? upon his wife, and faith ct will not be convenient for a 
man of bufinefs, that is not very young, to bring a wife near the 
curt: upon the whole matter, I fee plainly he will not ftay 
long in your fervice ; and your Majefty muft take your mea- 
fures accordingly, and confider who is fitteft to ferve you in 
that ftation.’ 

The letter from which this extract is made, is faid to be in 
King William's box, and we do not mean to difpute the truth 
of that affertion. But there is certainly very great reafon to 
call in queftion the authenticity of the Letter itfelf. Lord 
Godolphin’s lady died in childbed, in September 1678, and 
his Lordfhip never married again. It was impoflible, therefore, 
that, in 1690-1, Lord Godolphin fhould pretend to have 2 
defire of refigning his office, upon his wife’s account; and 
neither King Willam nor Lord Sydney could be ignorant that 
his Lordfhip was a widower. How, then, came this letter into 
the private cabinet at Kenfington? and what proofs are there 
of its being genuine? It feems reafonable that the public fhould 
be informed when King William’s box was difcovered, and 
what dependance may be placed upon the materials which it 
contains, 

Many perfons, who cannot believe that Sir John is capa- 
ble of wilfully impofing upon his readers, are, however, ready 
to imagine, that the prefent colleGtion has been publifhed 
with a malignant defign ; and that it is the refult of a confpi- 
racy to throw difgrace on the memories of the mof. eminent 
Whigs and Patriots of the laft century. But there'does not ap-. 
Pear to us to be fufficient reafon for confidering the matter in 
‘ fo atrocious a point of view. In faying this, we do not in- 
tend to vindicate our Author’s fentiments and remarks. We 
totally differ from him in feveral refpeéts, and we think him 
a injudicious and inconfiftent Writer. No one can be 
more zealoufly attached than we are tothe caufe of civil and 
téligious liberty, or can retain a greater veneration for the 
hames of Lord Ruffel and Algernon Sidney, the charges againft 
Whom we fhall hereafter fhew to be of very little weight. But, 
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at the fame: time, we principally regard Sir John Dalrymple ag 


an eager fearcher after anecdotes, and a diligent colleétor of 
papers; who, in the character of an hiftorian, rather thamof 


a politician, gives to the Public what he deems to be curious 


and important. Perhaps, too, the worthy Baronet may not be 
wholly indiflerent to the pecuniary advantages -atifing from his 
collections. It ought to be remembered, that if the work be. 
fore us feems to bear hard on fome refpectable charaers, jt 
does, however, fet the condudct of King Charles Il. and King 
James I]. in the molt contemptible and odious light, and 
evinces the abfolute neceffity of the Revolution: it cannot, 
therefore be confidered as a “Facobitical publication. 

The p:efent volume confifts of three divifions, correfponding 
with the divifions of the former volume *. The period included 
in the firft of thefe divifions reaches from the year 1667 to 
Kirig Charles the Second’s diffolution of his laft parliament, in 
1681. The papers that relate to this period contain an ac- 
count of many important tranfactions, and particularly of the 
feveral treaties which Charles entered into with France, for 
the purpofes of obtaining money, of rendering himfelf inde- 
pendent of his people, and of eftablifhing popery and arbitrary 
power. 

We cannot refift the temptation of laying before our Readers 
the firft letter which appears in this collection, as it not only 
difplays the King’s averfion to the Dutch, but affords a ree 
markable in{tance of royal politenefs and delicacy. 


© King Charles the Id to the Dutchefs of Orleans.’ 
Whitehall, 27 Feb, 1669. 

‘Jam forry that my lord Hollis has afked juftice upon a point 
of honour that I fhould never have thought of: you know the old 
faying in England, the more a T, is ftur’'d the more,it ftinks, and 
I do not care a 'T—for any thing a Dutch man fayes of me, and fol 
thinke you have enough upon this dirty fubjeét, which nothing but 
a ftinking Dutch man could have been the caufe of, but pray:thanke 
the King my brother and defire him not to take any kinde of notice 
of it, for fuch idle difcources are not worth his anger or myne. I 
have been all this day at Hamptoncourt, and ’tis fo long fince I have 
been a horfe back, as with this {male dayes journey I am weary 
enough to beg your pardon if I fay no more now but that] am 
ours,” 
' The following letter, from Monf. Colbert to the king of 
France, is a full proof of the dangerous defigns which Charles 
the Second had formed againft the rcligion and liberties of his 
fubjects. 
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‘SIRE, 13 Nov. 1669. 

‘The meflenger your Majefty difpatched to me arrived here cn 
Sunday morning the 1oth initant, and after having given me the 
letter from Mr. Colbert, which ordérs me, on the part of your Ma- 
jeity, to cypher and decypher m, felf all the letters I fhail receive 
or write concerning the important affair which you have done me 
the honour to contide to me: he delivered to me the pacquet con- 
taining your Majelty’s memorial to ferve me by way of initruciion ; 
all the propofitions made by the earl of Arundel, with the anfwers ; 
your Majeity’s letter to the Krog of Great Britain; and the power 
delegated to me written and figned with your hand, and that on 
parchment. 1 employed the reit of :he day in decyphering, reading, 
and examining the contents of the difpatches; and as the King of 
England was engaged all Monday at chapel and with parliamentary 
affairs, I had not my private audience till yefterday evening, when 
after having read your Majetly’s letter, he was pleafed to tell me, 
that the conduct [ had held tili now, had been fo agreeable to him, 
that he had not the leat diffidence to truit me with the mof im- 
portant fecret of his life; and that befides the good opinion he had 
of me, it was confirmed to him by your Majetty’s letter and tiat of 
madame, who defired he would thew no refirve tome. 1 told him, 
as I really thought, that I was fo fenfibly touched with the conti- 
dence your Majeity and himfelf had placed in me in an affair of fo 
great confequence to both your kingdoms, and even to all Chriften- 
dom, if lemployed my whole life, and all | was worth, to procure 
fuccefs, ic would not be fufficient to teftify my gratitude: that there 
being no longer any difference between his interefts and thofe of 
your Majefty, | would ferve him alfo with the fame zeal and the 
fame fidelity ; and as to keeping the fecret, | informed him of your 
Majeity’s order, and affured him that I would ule all diligence, and 
take every poflible precaution to avoid giving the lealt fufpicion to 
any body. tie afterwards afked me if | had feen the propofais he 
had made to your Majetty. ! told him you had fent me copies of 
all that had been written on both fides upon the fubject; that his 
fentiments appeared to me very generous, and truly worthy of a 
great King: that your Majetiy was perfectly well fatished with 
them, and principally with the confidence he had fhewn to you in 
communicating his defign; that moreover | could not fufficiently 
expreis to him the obligation your Majeity was under for his difpo- 
fition to join himfelf with you, in order to facilitate the acquifiuion 
of the new claims you might have upon the Spanifh monarchy ; 
that as it was the moft capital intcreft you could ever have, you 
acknowledged’ of what important {irvice this junction would be, if 
the occafion pretented itfelt by the death of the Catholic King ; and 
what advantages it would produce in favour of your Majetty in the 
purfuit of your right, and to England alfo, as he jultly faw. He 
told me afterwards he believed, that in reading all che writings, I 
mutt have thought that he and thofe to whom ie had entruited the 
Conduct of this atiair, were ail fools to pretend to re-eitablith the 
Catholic religion in England; that, in eficct, every perion verfed in 
the affairs of his kingdom, and the humour of his people, ought to 
have the fame though:; but that, after all, he hoped that, with 
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your Majeity’s fupport, this great undertaking would have a happy 
{uccefs ; that the Prefbyterians, and all the other feéts, hada greater 
averfion to the Euglith church than to the Catholics: that all the’ 
fe&iaries defired only the free exercife of their religion, and pro- 
vided they could obtain it, as it was his defign they thould, the 
would not oppoie his intended change of religion: that befides, he 
has fome good troops ftrongly attached to him, and if the deceafed 
King his father had had as many, he would have ftifled in their birth 
thofe troubles that caufed his ruin: that he would ftill augment as 
much as poflible his regiments and companies under the mok {pe- 
cious pretexts he could devife : that all the magazines of arms are at 
his difpofal, and all well filled. That he was fure of the principal 
places in. England and Scotland: that the governor of Hull was a 
Catholic; that thofe of Portfmouth, Plymouth, and many other 
places he named, among the reft Windfor, would never depart from 
the duty they owed him: that as to the troops in Ireland, he hoped 
the duke of Ormond, who had very great credit there, would be 
always faithful to him ; and that though the duke, not approving this 
change of religion, fhould fail in his duty, my lord Orrery, who 
was a Catholic in his heart, and who had till a greater power in that 
army, would lead it wherever he fhould command him: That yous 
Majefty’s friendfhip, of which he had the mott obliging proofs in 
the world by the anfwers given to his propofals, and with which he 
afflured me he was entirely fatisfied, would alfo be of great fervice 
to him: and in fhort, he told me that he was prefled both by his 
confcience, and by the confufion which he faw encreafing from day 
to day in his kingdom, to the diminution of his authority, to de- 
clare himfelf a Catholic; and befides the fpiritual advantage he 
fhould draw from it, he believed it to be the only means of re-efta- 
blifhing the monarchy. I faid to him, that the defign was great and 
generous, and that | hoped by timing it well it would fucceed: 
that as your Majefty trufled to his prudence for the choice of the 
time, [ had apening to fay to it, unlefehe would hearken to the 
reafons that my zeal alone for his fervice fuggeited, and the knows 
ledge | had acquired during my ftay at his court ; and as he had told 
me he fhould be glad to take my counfel in the whole of this affair, 
] did not doubt of what he had done me the honour to tell me, towit, 
that if the late King, his father, had had as many troops as himfelf, 
he would eafily have quafhed the rebellion in its birth, as it originally 
began by trifling troubles excited by the intrigues of the court, 18 
which the people had hardly any fhare, and which had gained force 
and vigor, through the impunity alone in which the royal authority, 
not being fupported by apy troops, was conftrained to leave them; 


but that the troubles which it was to be feared his declaration would 


caufe, would be of-quite another nature; that perhaps nine parts 1a 


ten of his kingdom would take an intereft in it; that if’ the Prefby- 
terians and fectaries hated the Englith more than the Catholic church, 
it was becaufe the lait was at prefent at the loweft ebb, and more 
worthy of pity than envy; but when they faw it reftored by the 
Prince’s declaration, and reflected upon the diferedit into which thet 
fe&t might fallin the courfe of time, they would probably unite with 
the Proteflants to oppole this change; That experience had too 
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much demonftrated, that religious motives were a fire of fulphur and 
faltpetre, which in an inftant fets in a flame the whole extent of its- 
matter, and is never more furious nor more violent than in the be- 
ginning. That feditions muft be expected in every part of the king- 
dom ; and that in London there never were wanting perfons to head 
rebellions of this kind: That I had even learnt there were more than 
20,000 men in London and its environs, who had borne arms dar- 
ing Cromwell’s ufurpation, and were driven to defpair to find them- 
felves without employment : that there was reafon therefore to be- 
lieve that on an occafion like this, they would all be ready to take 
- yparms to fupport rebellion; that though none of the troops he 
kept in pay, or of thofe faithful fubjects he depended on, fhould fail 
him in the time of need, yet they might pérhaps be overcome by the 
multitude of rebels, even before the troops your Majefty has agreed 
to furnifh could poffibly arrive: ‘That the Tower of London, whichis 
his principal magazine ofarms, is of no defence, and would not pro- 
bably hold out a day if attacked: that it is not to be hoped the Hol- 
landers, who with reafon will fear the confequence of this declara- 
tion, will keep themfelves entirely quiet, and not take part in what 
may happen: that on the contrary, they would employ both their 
treafure and their credit to form obitacles to the execution of a de- 
fign fo fatal to their ftate: and in fhort, in my opinion, his crowa, 
as well as all his trufty fervants, are in great danger from a premature 
declaration: that on the contrary, I faw every kind of fafety in the 
part your Majefty propofed him to take of beginning by declaring 
war againft Holland, and its happy fuccefs might be anfwered for: 
for, firt, I could not doubt that when he acquainted his parliament 
his flrongeft defire was to render the Englifh navigation ftill more 
flourifhing than it had ever been, and that the greateft obftacle 
thereto were the Dutch, who having, by very tyrannical means, en- 
offed the commerce of the whole world, (fo that 16,000 veffels are 
hardly fufficient for their trade) and refufed him any fatisfaction to 
the juft demands he had made, as well for the liberty of trade to 
the Eaft Indies, as upon other heads which regard the interefts of his 
fubjects, he had refolved to declare war againft them in order to 
bring them to reafon, and that to this end he had taken fuch pru- 
dent meafures with your Majefty that he could infure the fuccefs, 
provided his parliament would grant him only two thirds or one half 
of the afliftance they before gave him on the like occafion, I was, I 
faid, fully perfuaded that he would obtain a fofficicat fuccour, which 
joined to his ordinary revenue, and to the helps which your Ma- 
jelty will afford him in troops and money, would put an end to the 
war in one campa gu, and thereby he would acquire as much glory 
and as many advantages as could be defired ; there being the greateit 
appearance that the major part of the German Princes, who are 
either in friendfhip with your Majefty or with him, will join againit 
the Dutch, or at leat remain neuter: which is not to be expected 
from the Proteftant Kings and Princes, if this war were preceded by 
his declaring himfelf a Catholic, which would give the Dutch room 
to make them believe that it was a religious quarrel. That the States 
being attacked on the fide of the bifhoprick of Muniter, and on other 
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parts by the troops of your Majefty and his, it would not be in thefy 
ower to fit out a confiderable fleet, nor to make a long refiftance« 
and fhould even. your Majefty and he think proper for your common 
intereft to continue the war, he might at the end of the Campaign 
feave only {uch troops in the places which fell to his fhare, as he 
had the leaft reafon to truft with regard to his declaring himfelf 4 
Catholick, and order thofe only home who were more devoted tg 
his intereft; and with thefe, in conjunction with the recruits and 
levies which he might raife during the campaign, under pretence of 
continuing the war, he might fupport his change of religion: thag 
then there would not be the leaft apprehenfion that his fabjes feding 
him well armed by fea and land, and that it was in his power to dif. 
pofe of all your Majefty’s forces againft his enemies, whether foreign 
or domettic, and befides fatisfied of.the advantages he would procure 
them by a fuccefsful commencement of the war, and a free liberty of 
confcience which he was to grant, would, or indeed durft make the 
leait refiftance to his will; on the contrary, by affembling his parlia- 
mentin this conjuncture, he would evidently draw fuch fupplies for 
the continuation of the war, and fuch acts in favour of ‘his religion 
as he could defire. ‘That the Dutch being declared enemies to the 
ftate, and confequently thofe who held correfpondence with them, 
without his permilflion, liable to be punifhed as traitors to their King 
and country, they would not find it ‘near fo eafy to form, fupport, 
and maintain a rebellion, as when, under the appearance of friends, 
they and their emiflaries could have the liberty of intriguing and 
undertaking every thing. In fine, Sire, after having made the bef 
ule | pofiibly could of all the other reafons contained in your Ma- 
jefty’s memorial, this Prince gave for an{wer, that he was not yet 
quite determined upon the time of making his declaration; that it 
might perhaps be, beft for your Majefty to begin the war with Hol- 
land, and thereby furnifh him with a pretence to arm; and {oon 
after he might without rifque declare his being a Catholick, and 
war again Holland; and the firft fucceeding, as it probably would, 
he might in a month or two join his forces to thofe of your Majeity 
againtt the common enemy. He told me also, that as foon as 
the project which his commiflioners were at work wpon was 
finifhe!, he would communicate it to me, and that he was very 
impatient to have this great affair f{peedily concluded to your 
mutual fatistaction: and after having given me the moft obliging 
affurances of his eftleem that I could defire, he difmiffed ,me. 
I have alfo executed your Majelty’s orders to my lord Asling- 
ton; he teilifed to me the ftrongelt defire to preferve your Majelty’s 
eiteem. He alfo promiied me that for the time to come he would 
act with me with an entire opennels of heart, and without any re- 
ferve. I anfwered him with fo much the more fincerity, as the 
knowledge your Majeily gave me of the affection and zeal of this 
\\ inifier for the King his matter’s fervice, had changed the hte 
diffatisfattion his pait coldneis had given me inio a fireng inclination 
to honour him as a wife and taithtul minifter; and as ! i.ave every 
seafon to be fatisfed with him. he alfo appeared to be fo with the 
fincese preteltations that I made him. With regard to the yee 
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that is entrufled to us, our converfation being in almoft every thing 
the fame with that I had with the King, I will not trouble your Mas 
jelty with it, to avoid a trefome repetition. He told me, he had 
been fo much taken up with parliamentary affairs, that he could not 
ive any attention to the project of the treaty; but that he would 
now employ himtelf with ail the diligence the fubject merited ; and 
to avoid giving the leaf fufpicion by more frequently vifiung thak 
we had been ufed to do, he thought it beft to write to each other re- 
ciprocally ; and to make it more fure, he would difpofe the King 
and the Duke of York to allow that what letters we wrote fhould be 
at into their hands, without any other perfon knowing any thing 
of it; that it was equally neceffary I thould as foon as pofible give 
my anfwers upon the treaty of commerce, to the end that this affair 
might furnifh us with a pretence to fee each other oftener ; and hg 
thought it advifeable a report fhould be {fpread that the King his 
matter had folicited your Majeity, to fubmit to his-arbitration the dif- 
ference he had with Spain concerning the execution of the treaty of 
Aix, in order to enhance your Majeity’s complaifancé to the Eng- 
lih, and remove every caufe of fear that you intend to recommence 
the Spanifh war. viel tLewe gegeer. re 

‘| have alfo feen the Duke of York, who in fubftance faid nearly 
the fame things to me that the king. and lord Arlington had. As 
foon as they put into my hands the project of the treaty, I fhall not 
fail to difpatch a mefienger who.will carry it fately and without lofs 
of time to Mr. De Lyonne, and I thall endeavour ‘to merit the con- 
finuation of the confidence with which your Majeity has honoured 
me by an entire and faithfal application to the execution of your 
grcers, being with the mot. profound refpeét and-fubmifiion, Sire, 
vour Majeity’s moft humble, moft. obedient, moft faithfal and mot 
obliged tervant and Subject, COLEER T.’ 

This Letter is fucceeded by a draught of the fecret treaty ; 
from which it appears,—That Charles .was to get 200,000 
pounds for declaring himfelf a'‘Catholic.—That France was to 
ait him with troops, if his fubjeGs fhould rebel.—That, if 
the King of Spain died without iflue, Spain was to be divided ; 
England to have Minorca, Oftend, and Spanifh America ; 
and France the reft of the Spanifh dominions. —That Holland 
was to be divided between France and England, and provilion 
to be made for the young Prince of Holland. —Fhat King 
Charles was to have 800,000 pounds a year during the Dutch 
war—And that war was to be declared againft Hamburgh. 


[ To be continued in our next.) K . 
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| PoETICAL. 
Art. 13. The Paffions, perfonify’d; in familiar Fables. 8vo. 55, 
Whilton, 1773. 
' E were rather prepoflefled againit thefe fables, by the Ay. 
thor’s preface; which, not having the merit of fatire, has 
many of the effects of a difagreeable and offenfive pertnefs: and we 
‘concluded the Writer to be*, if zot an immoral, at leaft an impradi. 
cable member of the community, We were agreeably difappointed upon 
reading the fables; and, though they have many faulty lines and paf. 
fages, we can recommend them to the Reader, as having fome poeti- 
cal merit, and being perfe&tly moral and practical. The followin 
fable of Luxury and Induftry may be given as a fair {pecimen of the 
collection. 
: platen Fasre VI. 
‘ Our real wants, none will deny, 
Within a narrow compafs lie ; 
But thofe exifting in the brain, 
We firive to fatisfy in vain. 
‘ Tir’d with excefs of every kind, 
That always leaves remorfe behind—— 
Of fplendid equipage and diet, 
Balls, op’ras, mafquerades, and riot, 
All plan’d for pleafures, foes to quiet. 
Poffefs’d of charafter‘and wealth——— 
Poffefs’d of cvery thing but health—— 
With thefe was Luxury oppreis’d,y 
Satiety prevented refi. 
With thefe he feafted every gueft 
But Plenitude prevented reft : 
For thefe was Luxury carefs’d, 
But Flatt’ry could not purchafe reft. 
And Luxury at length confefs’d, 
There's no equivalent for refi. 
* To remedy his fad condition, 
He fent away for a phyfician. 
The door, having heard his cafe, 
And felt his pulfe, and view’d his face, 
- Declar’d it was a complication, 
‘ AL And begg’d to have a contultation. 
‘ The learned fages being met, 
Examin’d both his ftools and fweat, 
And afked all neceffary queitions, 
About his urine and digeftions : 
* The Author’s own words inhis preface, and we have quoted 
‘them as fublime, becaufe we do not underftand them, 
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They then retir’d to talk together, 

Not of the patient, but the weather=a—= 
Wha: news or fcandal was abroad —= 
What /ums lait night was + gain’d by fraud——= 
What reputations had been loft 
Or what 4 birth-day fait did coft—— 
Whether his Lordfhip would divorce 
His fpoufe, or let her take her courfe; 
Such were their fabjets of difcoar/e. 

But when they’d goffip’d long enough, 
And taken t’other pinch of fnuff, 

They fcribbled down a puke and purge, 
To take, as different fymptoms urge. 
By thefe, they hop’d to drive the foe 
Out of the mouth, or down below. 

This method of evacuation 
Soon brought about a reftoration 
Clear’d away crudities and dregs, 
And fet the patient on his legs. 

‘ But what avails the doétor’s fkill! 

Since Luxury would have his fill! 

As falt as he was fairly empty’d, 

He gorg’d as inclination tempted. 
Again the plethora prevails 
The bile o’erflows, the ttomach fails, 
While Luxury at phyfic rails. 

‘ Thus, oft indulging, oft relenting, 
A life of finning and repenting, 

He with’d te have his health fecur’d, 
Without the plague of being cur’d, 

‘ He had been told the country air, 
Would free him from the doétor’s care 
Would carry off his cough and phthifie, 
Without the naufeous draughts of phyfic. 

‘ A country feat he did provide, 

Clofe by a rapid river’s fide 

That kifs'd his lawn at every tide. 

The houfe was large, and richly furnih’d, 
Parifian mirrors gilt and burnith’d 
Fine bronzes, bas-relieves, and buftos, 
With pictures in the higheft guftos, 

Were rang’d around in fuch profufion, 
They were not feen without confufion, 
*Twere ufelefs further to enlarge 

On the egregious coft and charge 

Of temples, green-houfes, and grottos, 
Difgrac’d with arms, and pompous mottos, 
To terminate each point of view, 

With fomething ftriking, ftrange, and new. 
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¢ Hither did Luxury retire, 


To quench inordinate defire. 
His app: tite with country air 
Encreas d, as did his bill of fare, 
Again his malady returns 
Again with feyerith heat he burns—— 
Again the doctors play their part, 

With puke and purge fecundum art: 

When Nature had diicharg’d her load, 

And he was fit to walk abroad, 

He ca!l’d upon a homely neighbour, 

Who liv d entirely by her labour. 

Fler little tenement was clean, 

And, thovgh net fine, 1t was not mean: 
No filth appear d before the door, 

And you might dine fiom off the floor: 
Her pots and kettles iilver bright, 

Afforded no unpleafing tight. 

Around the watnfcot table fat 

The dame, three children, and a cat, 

All had 2¢ work in weaving lace, 
Excepting pufs, who purr 'd with grace. 
The bobbings jump’d, as overjoy’d 

To te fo happily employ’d, 

And Indujiry the time beguil’d 

In pratile with her fav’rite child : 

‘« Neighbour, fays he, your looks are healthy, 
Although you are not reckon‘d wealthy. 

I call'd, to know by what receipt, 

You live, and what you drink and eat? 
Good-living | have ftudied long, 

And_yet my conflitution’s wron 

‘ ‘Lhe plain receipt by which I es 
Reply’d the dame, 111 meely give ; 

But you too long have rang’d in riot 

To chan ge that life for peace and quiet. 
M) plan’s upon a narrow icale, 

And clofe puriu’d will feldom fail ; 

Eat ony what your yabour gains, 

And health wili recompence your pains. 


‘ 
Ast.14. The Adventures of Telemachus; an Epic Poem. Tran- 
flated ii.to Englith Verfe, from the French of Monfteur Fenelon, 
Archbithop of Canibray. In Two Volumes. Book l., 4to. 35% 
H: wes, 177 3.6 
Whatever may be our private fentiments with refpeét to verfifying 
this excellent work of Fenelon, we would not haftrly condemn any 
effort of this kind. There ars readers to whom ‘unmeafored poetry 
does not eafi'y recommend if. If; and if thefe, itidyced by the charm 
of numbers, or the confonaitce’ of rhyme, fhould “attend with fupe- 








fior plealure to the divive Woral “COnveyed in Telemachus, ‘tertis 
. - ‘Pyanflator 
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Tranflator proceed and profper. We own his verfification is by no 
means pleafing to us. His fréquent method of running one line and 
one couplet into another is quite irkfome to the ear. However we 
hall give a fpecimen from a paffage where this fault lefs commonly 
occurs, It is a defcription of Calypfo’s garden and grotto. 


‘ Nature, whofe power, ail bounteous and benign, 
Forms with a {kill confummately divine, —. 
Wide o'er the {pot, the prodigal hath play’d, 
Unmix’d with art and fcornful of her aid ; 
Nor gold, nor gems,,,nor columns cut in ftone, 
Nor itatues there, unvalued as unknown, 
Poffeis’d a place ; but tap’flried with a vine, 
The thining grot difplay’d a rich defign, 
Wond’rous to view !—here murm’ring fountains flow’d 
Through fragrant fields, that beautifully glow’d 
With bluthing crimfon and cerulean blue, 
Tints of foft green, and fhades of Tyrian hue, 
With cheerful mixtures of a thoufand flowers 
That clit’ring bright beneath congenital fhowers 
Receiv'd the fun, whilft cloath’d in conftant pride, 
With {weet viciflitude they liv’d and died. 
‘ Crowning the meads, there, beauteous woods were feen 
Of fpreading foliage and perpetual green, 
Lodg’d in whofe’ fhade, to every echo round, 
Melodious birds difplay’d a tuneful found ; 
From every bough, ‘refplendent to behold! 
_ In cluftiing heaps hung fruit of burnith’d gold, 
a Such frait as in H. sprria’s gardens grew, 
When Hercures, their guard the dragon flew: 
In coves above, the pliant branches join’d, 
And, {corning from below th’ uprooting wind, 
Form'd a thick fhade, impervious to the ray 
Shot from fierce Scorpio at the noon of day. 
* Seen from the grotto, were the ravihh’d eye 
| Commands th’ extenfive fcene of earth and fky, 





Nor bounds her profpeat, till the mingling air 
On ocean verging, ‘draws a curtain there, 
In whifpers huth’d, the waves now foftly flow, 
As mirrors polith’d and as currents flew, 

» And now in biliows hupe, indignant roar, 
And froth the rock and lafh the jounding ‘fhore : 
Turn’d from thefe objects, the contracted eye, 
Fix’d on the itreams that flow meand’ring by, 
Winds as they wind, purfues them as they glide 
Fatt’ning the foil, and views the peaceful tide 
Roll in foft waters through the woodland {cene, 
Shine'through the trees, or glitter on the green.’ 





As currents flow fcen.s an impropriety. A current conveys a dif. 
ferent idea. 


If this fpecimen meets with proper fuccefs, the Trenflator pro- 
poles to give the whole to the public. L 
. 


7 Art. 




















- ef a:young man undone by the artifices of fharpers. We wilh 
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Art. 15. Public Spirit; an Ode. By Verovicenfjs Senefcens, 
4to. 18 Birmingham printed, and fold in London by Baldwin, 
1773- ' 

. We are forry that we are not of the Editor’s opinion with repard 

to this poem ; for he fpeaks of it in a high ftrain of panegyric. 

has fome excellencies, and fome faults, as the Reader will {ee by the 
following fpecimen’: 
¢ Horror of horrors !—What a fcene!— 
A broiling hand!—Yet look ferene 
That braves yon hoftile fire ! 
Though erring from its glorious aim, 
*Tis doom’d to feed that penal flame ; 
Struck with aftonifhment and fhame, 
See Porfena retire : 
One bold attempt the brighteft honour wins, 
And with its error’s date immortal fame begins.* 


This is truly bombaftic ; how different what follows! 


¢ There—wreath'd around “ a front like Jove,” 
Cyprefs with laurel interwove, 
An haplefs fate declare : 
Was it for this his eagles flew ? 
Is #his afpiring merit’s due? 
Victor at once, and viGtim too? 
And will not Manlius fpare ? 
Ah no! : ‘ 
Of rigid virtue, nature ftands in awe ; i 
Rome’s weal is all his with—her difcipline his law.’ W. 


Art. 16. Poems, by J.C. late of Trinity-Hall, Cambridge, 
8vo. 18. Kearfly. 1773. 

We hope the Writer of thefe poems, as he calls them, was very 
Jately of ‘Trinity-Hall ; for nothing but his being a literary boy, and 
beneath the anger of criticifm, fhould exempt him from ‘that fevere 
punifhment which he deferves for infulting the public with his crude 
and wretched compofitions. His firft poem is the Pro/ped of a Ruin, 
addreffed to fome perfon, but he has had the prudence to conceal his 
name: a few lines of it will, we dare fay, be fufficient for the 
Reader: | 

‘ Tis true, dear » riches mifapply’d, 
May bring difeafe, and be the fource of pride; 
May bribe the courtier, or may raife debate; — 
May bring difhonour or corrupt a flate. 

Is there on earth a bleffing that we tafte, 

But man may change it to his own difgrace ? 
Should we, becaufe we have it in our power, 
Be falfe, to ruin others every hour? 

Should we, becaufe of force we are poffeft, 
E’er give a forrow to another’s breaft ? 


This ruin, is not that of an abbey, or monaftery, or caftle; but 
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the people he alludes to could be brought to juftice ; for they will only 
Jaugh at his. mufe.—The fecond piece is Zara to Sydney, taken from 
the ftory of Inkle and Yarico ; but not fo well told as in the Spetta- 
tor. Abelard to Elcifa feems to be defigned as a counterpart to Mr. 
Pope’s Elcifa to Abelard; of which itis only a very humble imitation. 
And the Ideas of Happine/s imaginary, is one of the moft infipid fatires 
we have ever read. Phaedra to Hippolitus is one of the moft beautiful 

affages in all Ovid, in point of verfification ; and this genius has 
moft provokingly burlefqued it in a tranflation. The learned Reader 
will obferve, that nothing can well be more poetical than the fol- 
lowing lines in the original, and hardly any thing can be more un- 
poetical than the tranflation. 


Qua, nifi tu dederis, caritura ef ipfa, falutem 
Mittit Amazonio, Creffa puella viro. 

Perlege quodcunque eff. Quid epiftola leGa nocebit ? 
Te quoque, in hac aliquid, quod juvet, effé pote/. 
His arcana notis terra pelagoque feruntur: 
Injpicit acceptas hoftis ab hoffe notas. 

Ter tecum conata loqui, ter inutilis heft 

Lingua, ter in primo deftitit ore fonus. 

Qua licet et fequitur, pudor eft mifcendus amori, — 
Dicere que puduit, feribere juffit amor: 
Quidquid amor juffit, non eft contemnere tutum : 
Regnat et in dominos, jus habet ille deos. 


‘ To you each blifs the Cretan Phaedra fends ; 
A From you each blifs the Cretan dame attends, 
: Read, read thefe lines, dear youth, nor thefe defpife ; 
No ill from reading ever can arife. 
Some ufeful news this letter may convey ; 
For oft in letters weighty fecrets lay. 
They bear our wifhes over fea and land, . 
And even welcome from an adverfe hand, , 
Thrice on my lips the fainting found has dy’d, 
And thrice my tongue its office has deny’d ; 
‘The decent thought with love fhould ever rife ; 
Love bids me write what modefty denies. 
Tis dangerous fure to make a fcorn of love 
Who reigns obey'd among the gods above.’ 


We would adyife the friends of this young man to keep him a pro- 
per time on bread and water, and to make him apply diligently to 
logic, and the mathematics. 


Art.17. The Tears of Cambria; 2 Poem: Infcribed to the Ho- 
+ -mourable Society of Ancient Britons. 4to, 18. 6d. Kearily. 
177 36 . 
We are forry to fee poor Cambria in tears, and on fo affecting 
4n occafion as that recorded in this poem. Ona late anniverfary, 
the good old Lady wanted, as ufual, to kifs her fon and heir; and 
the affectionate child, it feems, had expreffed a pleafure in the pro- 


4pe& of her ufual fondnefs, But his governors and direétors difap- 
| pointed 
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pointed both ; either becaufe kifling is out of fafhion, or becaufe the 
heir of a great family thould be above all common attachments, 
She vents her complaints in the following manner: 


* But where were they *, when the rebellious North, 
With lawlefs rage, difpatch’d its legions forth? 
Arm’d for their king, their liberty and laws, 
Refolv’d to die, or conquer in the caufe, 

All who had youth or ftrength, the fword to wield, 
Or took, or elfe contended for the field : 

And he whom age from the purfuit withheld: 

With enyious joy his arming fons beheld ; 

Deplor’d his nerves unftrung, his hoary head, 

And fent his pray’rs to combat in his ftead. 

And are thofe they whom policy excludes, . 

While many a fmiling foe uncheck’d intrudes? 
Thus at the pore, by which tran{fpires the breath, 
Is oft receiv’d the principle of death. 

Yes, thofe are they condemn d to meet the {neer, 
The empty triumph of yon penfion’d peer, 

Who hides beneath the luftre of a itar, 

The bafe memorial of a rebel fcar. 

‘They whom my prince are (is) counfell’d to remove 
Far from himfelf, .his honours, and his love; 
While to their fuit he bars th’ unwilling ear, 

| And mourns the fate that binds him not to ‘hear, 

x While, with a ftifled figh, difmitt they go, 

Their native pride contending with their woe.’ W. 


Ast. 18. Faldoni and Terefa.. By Mr. Jcrningham. 4to. 13 
‘ Robfon. 1772. 

This is a terrible ftory of an event that happened at Lyons, in 

June 1770. Two lovers (Faldoni and Terefa Meunier) finding their 

union impoflible, detcrmined to put an end to their lives. The 

weapons they’chofe for this purpofe were piftols, and the place a 

rt chapel. ‘They decorated the altar for the occafion, and paid a par- 

4 ticular attention to their drefs. ‘Terefa was drefled in white, with 

; rofe-coloured ribbands, the fame coloured ribbands were tied to the 

id | piftols. Each held the ribbands tied to the other’s trigger, which 
| they drew at a fignal agreed upon. . 

If Truth be.as much offended here as Nature, this ftory is too 
great a tax on our humanity. If otherwife, it is too horrible to be 
exhibited in the playful meafures of rhyme. Mr. Jerningham (whofe 

s we have, hitherto, with pleafure, commended) has, at leatt, 
found the ltt effeét. .For this is one of thofe performances. that will 
do him.no.hanaur. ad 7 . 
Art. 19. Silenus; an Elegy upon the Death of Dr. Slop, by 

Way -of:Dialogue -between a Curate and a Sexton, the Doétor’s 

Butler, anda Livery Servant. By -Philater. 8vo, 6d. Bladon. 

1773. 


Difmiffed the court ! Lee 
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* The ancient Britons. 
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Art. 20 Poems on feveral Occafuns. By J. Robinfon. 12mo, 
35. Od, Davies; &c. 1773. | 
Mr. J. Robinfon is now Somebody: fee our account of Poems by 
Nobody; Rev. vol. xlii, p. 144. This is a new edition'of mot, if 
not all, of the faid fatherlefs poems: but what pieces belonging to 
the former publication are here inferted, what new ones are added, 
or what improvements are made, does not appear from the preface, 
or table of contents, in which no more notice is taken of Mr. No- 
‘Mody than if he had never exilted; nor can we, from memory, pre- 
tend to fupply the deficiency. In general we may obferve, however, 
that there are fome things in the collection now before us, which 
induce us to think rather more favourably of Somebody than of 
Nobody ; and we muft candidly acknowledge that if this facetious 
fon of Thefpis is not always a delicate, he 1s frequently.a diverting 
writer. His verfes on the death of a beautiful young Lady have te- 
ceived {ome emendations, which render them lefs liable to the cea- 
fure we paffed on them, in the article referred to above. . 
‘Art, 24. 4 Mob in the Pit; or, Lines addrefled to the DuchefS 
— of A Il. gto. 18. Bladon. 1773. 

Idle abufe of the Duchefs, for afferting, in a manner with which 
this rhymfter is offended, her right to her box at the playhoufe. This 
fis one of the molt frivolous and impudent catchpenny things which 

hath appeared in the courfe of the late pamphiet-feafon. aor 
Art. 22. The Eaff India Culprits; a Poem. In Imitation of 

Swift’s ** Legion Club.” By an Officer who was prefent at the 

Battle of Plafley. 4to. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 1773. 

Imitations of Swift—Imitations of Richardfon—Imitations of 
Sterne ; and other eminent originals: they generally ferve to remind 
us of the verfification of an old proverb, in an old ballad: 


** So many men do talk of Robin Hood, 
Who never yet fhot arrow with his bow.” 


Art. 23. Good Friday; aPoem. 4to. 1s. Bath printed, and 
fold by Dodiley in London. 1773. 

This poem feems to havé been written by a pious and good man, 

whom Nature, however, did not defign for a poet. 
DRAMATIC. 

Art. 24. Haml:t, Prince of Denmark. A Tragedy. By Wil- 
liam Shakefpeare. Collated with the old and modern Editions. 
Svo. 38. fewed. Owen, &c. 1773. 

In our Review for March i771, we gave an account ef this Edi- 
tor’s impreflion of King Lear; to which we now refer, for our opi- 
hion of the merit of this undertaking.—We fappofe the Editor isa 
man of fortune. If every man of fortune would always amufe hime 
felf as innocently, it would be happy for the public; and the print- 
ing bufinefs would flourith amazingly. 

Ait. 25. The Chances, with Altcrations. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Becket. 























1773. 

The public is indebted, probably, to Mr. Garrick for the altera- 
‘ , ‘bted, | 
tions of this play. They are not many; but they are all for the bete 
ters and rendes it a decent as well as iprightly entertainment 
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| rant Seszca t ; 
Art. 26. 4 foort Introduction to an Inquiry into the prefent State of 
the Bodies Elective of the People’s Part of the Legiflature, gto, 64 
Evans. 1773+ : 
It is a difadvantage to a publication to have an intricate and jj}. 
expreffed title. This little pamphlet is written with temper and 
ood fenfe; and we with there was a probability that the truths it 
exhibits may be properly attended to before the enfuing general 
election. 


Art. 27. An exact Collection of the Debates and Proceedings in Par 


liament, in 1694 and 16953 upon the Inquiry into Briberies and 
corrupt Practices in the Army, the City of London, and more 
particularly the Ealt India Company: for which feveral of the 
Members, with the Directors of the Company, were committed to 
_ the Tower; alfo the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, with the. 
Lord Prefident of his Majefty’s Council, were impeached of high 
Crimes and Mifdemeanours, 4to. 2s. Parker in Cornhill, 
1773- ‘ ‘ head . 
As no preface is put to this exhibition of corruption at the time 
referred to, it may be prefumed the thameful facts are revived asa 
kind of mirror for the prefent times; we fhall only remark in gene- 
ral, that this century has been a period of great improvements, P 
Art, 28. The Right Intereft and Duty of the State, as concerne 
in the Affairs of the Eaft Indies. By Thomas Pownal, Efq; 
Member of Parliament. 8vo. 1s. Bladon. 1773 
Mr. Pownal, by clear and cogent reafoning, fupported by pofitive 
faéis, convincingly proves, that all foreign landed property, the 
fovereignty of which’is acquired by the fubjetts of any ftate, becomes 
the political property of that ftate; is neceflarily held under it, and 
is to be regulated and protected by it, according to the nature of the 
eitablifhment: under which general principle, the territorial acqui- 
fitions of the Eaft India Company, mutt be underftood to be compre- 
hended. N, 
Art. 29. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable Lord North, &c. &c. 
&c. on the prefent Proceedings concerning the Eaft India Com- 
pany. 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. 1773. ) 
This is a very fenfible letter, from which, however, little is to be 
collected beyond a reprefentation of the bad political conftitution of 
the Eaft India company ; bad in its original formation as a company 
of private traders, and much worfe now, confidering the great ex- 
tent of fovereign power acquired in their remote fettlements, The 
nominal power, indeed, refides at home with the direétors and pro- 
prietors, where all is confufion and difcord; but the real power re- 
maias in India, where it is moft rapacioufly and cruelly exercifed by 
the deputies, or fervants of the company. How the whole fyftem 
can be better regulated, the Writer promifes to confider, if the con- 
tinuation of his correfpondence is likely to prove beneficial to the 
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Art. 30. Lord Ciive’s Speech in the Houfe of Commons, 30th 
March 1772, on the Motion made for Leave to bring ina Bill for 
the bettcr Regulation of the A®airs of the Ealt India Company, 
and of their Servants in India, &c. 4to. 1s. Walter. 1773. 
The ailembly, before whom this exculpatory oration was delivered, 

were the proper judges of it in their legiilative capacity ; but when 

it was Jaid before the public, every individual acquired a right to 
form his own fentiments on the merits of the cafe, fo far as they 
come within his knowledge. This knowledge, indeed, will be very 
limited in general, until a fufliciency of collateral evidences are 
exhibited. Meanwhile it may be colleéted in general from this 
fpeech, that our newly-acquired Indian dominion has, by all parties, 

Lord Clive excepted, been treated (to adopt his Lordthip’s words, 

p.57) ‘ rather as a South-Sea bubble, than as any thing folid and 

fubfantial: they thought of nothing but the prefent time, regardlefs 

of the future ; they faid, let us get what we can to-day, let the mor- 
row take care for itk&lf; they thought of nothing but the immediate 
divifion of the loaves and fifhes.’? Now, indeed, legiflative attention 
is turned to gathering up the fragments that remain, But though 
retrofpection feems intended, reititution is not thought of, and is 
fatally rendered impra@ticable.  plunders B abroad, C thinks it 
may be worth while to call him to account at home, without in- 
quiring after the fufferer ; while byftanders applaud the juftice of the 
proceedings :—it was eafy to fee-from the beginning what the late 
mighty bulile would endin! / 

GEOGRAPHY. N , 

Art. 31. 4 mew Introduétion to the Knowledge and Ufe of Maps; 
rendered eafy and familiar to any Capacity. Teaching thofe who 
are totally unacquainted with Maps and Geography, an ample 
Knowledge of both in a few Hours; without the Affiftance of a 
Mafter. ‘To which is added, a clear, concife, and philofophic* 
Explanation of that fine Effect of Nature in the Flux and Reflux 
of the Sea, Trade-Winds, Longitude and Latitude, Magnetic 
Needle, Atmofphere, &c. With moft of the Phcenomena of the 
heavenly Bodies, as they appear in different Countries. Ren- 
dered facile without the Difficulties of mathematical Learning. 
Intended as a rational Entertainment and Improvement for young 
Gentlemen and Ladies in general. Illu{trated with accurate Maps 
and Plates, and alfo Notes, philofophical, geographical, and 
aftronomical. i2mo. 3s. Crowder, &c. 1773. 

The above long 4r// of fare releafes the Reviewers from the necef- 
fity of {pecifying particularly the contents of this little volume ; the 
defign of which is, indeed, a very good one: for, as the Writer ob- 
ferves, maps, though very common, are frequently but little under- 
ftood. His view is to acquaint the reader fully with their intention, 
and in an eafy manner to render them ufeful and agreeable ; and it 
muft be confeffed that the materials which are here thrown together 
may be very ferviceable to perfons who are but little acquainted 
with peopraphy. But the compiler appears not to poffefs any confider- 
able fkill in language and compofition, which is a great difadvantage 
to his perfermance, 
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The feétion which treatgof the Zropics and Eguator, begins in this 
manner: ‘ What we mean by the Tropics, are thofe-which inhabit 
that part of the earth, which is fituated 23; degrees on either, the 
North or South fide the Equator, or middle of the world,’ | 
‘We may give the Writer credit for this paflage, as the effe& of his 
own ingenuity ; for-we {uppofe no geographer before ever gave fuch 
a definition of the Tropics. 

In his defeription of England we are told, ‘ There are alfo feveral 
capital rivers,;which take their rife in Staford/bire and Yorkhire , 
thofe rivers‘all unite together in one, and is called, The Humber, &,? 

In another place, {peaking of the Meriaian, it is faid, * This 
{cience would be rendered much eafier, was all Geographers to agree 
and fix upon one general Jerigian, &c.’ 

In his general account of different countries, we read concerning 
Yerra Firma: ‘ The religion of the nation is idolatry, and the 

government, in a great meature, /udject to the King of Spain.’ And 

again, fpeaking of Zrdiopia, it is added, ‘ The government is fubje@ 
to an Emperor, who is called Prefler fobn,’ 

We apprehend there is fome mittake of the printer in the follow- 
ing paflage: ‘ You will fee by the map of Luroge, that Prague and 
Bohemia, in Germany, are near 1§ degrees eaitward of London; it 
mu{t be remembered that 15 degrees zs equal to one hour in time; 
therefore Prague, Bohemia, and all Germany, will have the fun in 
their meridian (whioh will be noon) four ours before us.’ 

Notwithitanding thefe and other faults and inaccuracies, the book 
may be perufed with advantage by thofe for whom it is defigned. 
The account which we have here of the longitude and latitude, and 
of time-pieces, is eafy and agreeable; the explications of the na- 
ture and different parts of maps, together with the general view of 
the earth and its different countries, are, in general, perfpicuous 
and ufeful ; the chapter on the tides is borrowed from ~ir Ifaac 
Newton; to which are added fome {ections on the Atmofphere, the 
Magnet, the depths of the Sea, &c. Mi 

NoveEtLs. 4 

Art. 32. The Self- Decetved .or, the Hiftory of Lord Byron. 

izmo. 2Vols, 5s. Noble. 1772. . 

A tender epiitolary tale, though written by.a bloody- minded Aa- 
thor, who betore he renders his hero happy in a fecond marriage, 
makes him put his firit wife, with her gallant, to the {word ;.he 
then brings a furious ravifher to deilroy the lover of his fecond 
fpoufe, in order to leave the coatt clear for him; and finally dil- 
‘miffes the faid ravifher with a ump arm. A novelift may kill and 
maim as many of his perfonages as he chufes, upon paper, with im- 
punity ; but the names of his heroes ought to be as fictitious as their 
adventures ; withour endeavouring to enf{nare the public attenuon 

by undue liberties of appellation. 

Art. 33- The Hiftory of Lord dimworth and the Honourable Charles 
Hartford, Efq; in a Series of Letters. itzmo. 3 Vols. 9% 
Roien. 1773. ! 
All amprobability and abfurdity ! 


Art. 
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Art. 34 Woodbury; or, the Memoirs of William Marchmonty 
E{q; and Mifs Walbrook. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Bell. 1773. 
Surely the youthful part of the fair fex have as keen a relith for 

novels, as they have for green apples, green goofeberries, or othet 
fuch kind of crude trafh, otherwife it would not be found worth 
while to cultivate thefe literary weeds, which fpring up, fo plen- 
teoully,. every month, even under the fcythe of criticifm! If fuch is 
the cafe, the ladies muft be gratified ; but we would advife them to 
be leaft free with thofe that are of a pernicious tendency. As to 
the above-mentioned performance, though fomewhat infipid, it is, at 
leaft, innocent. | | 

Arts 35- The Sentimental Spy. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. Lowndes. * 

3 1773: 

Contains the adventures of a footman ; and it is not improbable 
that a footman is the Author. | | 
Art. 36. Memoirs of the celebrated Mifs Ann C y3 Con- 

taining a fuccin& Narrative of the moft remarkable Incidents of 

that Lady’s Life; with many curious Anecdotes, never before 

made public. izmo. 2Vols. 5s. Rofon. 1773. 

It would have been ftrange if a character fo notorious as that which 
is here celebrated, had efcaped the vigilance of our dirty fabricators 
of fcandalous memoirs, As to the veracity of the adventures here 
incoherently jumbled together, we can only fay that there was foun« 
dation to build upon *, and that the ftructure is worthy of the ar- 





chitect, 
MirscELLANEOUS, N. 
Art. 37. 4 Letter to E/g; occafioned by a late Mi% 
reprefentation of the Circumftances ot a Profecution commmenced 

A. D. 1763, by the Proétors of the Univerfity of Oxford, againft 

W.C , B. A. Fellow of All-Souls College: With brief Reflec- 

tions on academical Difcipline. By Richard Scrope, D. D. late 

Fellow of Magdalen College in Oxford. 4to. as. Salifbury, 

printed ; London, fold by 1. Payne. 1773. 

The prefervation of order, and for this purpofe the neceflity of 
difcipline, in our feats of learning, mu be acknowledged by all 
thinking perfons to be of great importance to their honour and fuc- 
cefs; but it is pity that affairs of the nature mentioned in this 
pamphlet, efpecially after they have been for fome years legally de- 
termined, fhould be revived. It appears that Mr. C » whoever 
he is, was at length compelled to anfwer, and to fubmit to the pu- 
nifhment which the ftatutes inflict; after which, one would naturally 
fuppofe, altercations fhould have ceafed. Mr. Scrope, however, 
appears, from his own account, to have .reafon to complain, that 
the tranfaétions referred to have been recently reprefented to his 
great difadvantage ; and therefore, after a private letter had failed 
of any effe&, he reforred to a public vindication of his conduct. He 
declares, that * he wifhes to ipeak, as well as think, candidly of 
thofe, whofe behaviour towards him, he has found himfelf obliged 
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* This lady is equaily celebiated for her /fingtng and her emoure, 
Rive May 1773. Ft 19 
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to cenfure. And as to the gentleman principally concerned, it jf A 
added, he abhors the thought of wantonly placing his charaéter in 
an unfavourable light.’ He apprehends the ftory here related is very 
interefting to our univerfities, and that it may be of ufe, in cafes of 
difcipline and academical controverfies, to have the circumftances 


rightly ftated and recorded in the. method here chofen. Should this P 
advantage in any degree arife, he hopes to ftand the mote’readily , 
excufed to the world for the publication of it. It is not requifite for d 
us to add any thing farther on the fubject. Hg. C 
Art. 38. A Letter to the Hon. and Rev. Shute Barrington, Lo . 
Bifhop of Llandaff. By Richard Edwards, Clerk. 4to. 15, , 
Swan. 1773. te 
_ Abouta cee ago Mr. Edwards publifhed a narrative of his hard ‘. 
cafe *, in a letter addreffed to John Hanbury, Efq; whom he copn- ] 


fiders as the eflicient caufe of his diftreffes, The prefent letter con- 
tains the Author’s correfpondence with his diocefan Bifhop, to whom 
he had applied for redrefs, with regard to his arbitrary difmiffion P 
from the curacy of Trevethin. This the Bifhop declined, not ‘ap- 


- prehending himfelf to be legally empowered to interfere in the af- ig 


fair; but Mr. Edwards being of another opinion, what was at firft a . 
-matter of fupplication, became a fubject of controverfy: in: the 
courfe of which his Lordthip happened to fall into one or two mif- M 
takes, or inaccuracies of expreflion. Of thefe Mr. Edwards has taken 
-adyantage,.and has treated the Bihop with a good deat of afperity: 
which, however, he thinks he has had -fufficient provocation. A 
Be this as it may, the poor man Is certainly much to be pitied for | 
‘his fufferings; efpecially if they have really fprung from no other 
fource than his having prefumed to difpofe of his vote, at his own 


option. . 
Art. 39. The Chinefe Traveller. Containing a Geographical, fe 


Commercial, and Political Hiftory of China, To which is pre- 





fixed, the Life of Confucius, the celebrated Chinefe Philofopher. ba 
Coileéted from Duhalde, Lecompte, and other modern Travellers. ‘ 
Adorned with a Map of China, and other Plates. 1t2mo. 65. je 
Duly. 1772. > 
This epitome may be very acceptable to thofe who are not pof- A’ 
fefled of the originat works from which it is compiled. Accounts | 
of the manners, cuftoms, arts, &c. of a nation fo charaétteriftically a 
different from all others, and efpecially from the Europeans, can never 

fail of gratifying that curiofity which prompts us to read books of 
travels with greater avidity than any others, Ar 
Art. 40. Letters from Lyfander ; or, Amufement for the Good- ( 
humoured. 8vo. 1s, 6d. W. Davis, &c. 1773. 
Lyfander profeffes to have intended thefe letters for publication, | 
and as he only afpires to amufe the gcod-humoured, it would be an 4 
evidence of ill humour to prejudice his intention, by fcrutinizing hig 
too minutely into their literary merit. They have a moral ten: hel 
dency, and in fome of them the Writer attempts to be witty at the for 
expence of the good citizens of London. N. 18 § 
enema th 





* Sec Review, vol, xlvi. p. 647. 
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Art. 41. Remarks on the prefent Mode of Education in the Univer- 


fy of Cambridge : To which is added, a Propofal for its Improve- 

ment. By the Rev. John Jebb. M. A. late Fellow of St. Peter’s 

College. 8vo. 6d, White, &c. 

Thefe Remarks are modeft, judicious, and fuch as might be ex- 

ted from the worthy Author. His intention is to offer, in few 
words, his fentiments on the courfe of ftudy, prefcribed to the can- 
didate for the firft degree in Arts, by the cuftom of the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, and to fuggeft, what appears to him, a practicable 
fcheme for its improvement. 

A fyftem of education, he obferves, very juftly, cannot be com- 
plete, in which the fpirit of EMULATION is either partially indulged, 
or improperly directed. But in the Univerfity of Cambridge, the 
major part of the ftudents have no opportunity of exerting their 
abilities under the influence of this generous paffion. And in thofe 
inftances, wherein it is fuffered to manifeft its power, its force is ex- 
pended in the acquifition of a fpecies of learning, which neither pre- 
pares the ftudents for a creditable entrance upon thofe particular 
profeffions, to which the higheft honaurs and. emaluments are an- 
nexed in civil life, nor tends immediately to fit them for a general 
commerce with the world. 

In order to remedy the defects of the prefent courfe of education, 
Mr. Jebb propofes the eftablifhment of annual examinations, and his 
model of improvement, as far as we are able to judge, is an excel- 
Jent one. 

Art. 42. Memoirs of Fonathan Splittfig ; or, the Barikrupt turned 


Squire 8vo. 1s. Allen. 1773. 


Some years ago an ufeful pamphlet was publifhed, called, 4 Prefent 


for an Apprentice; which contained many wholefome precepts for the 
conduct of young tradefmen: thefe Memoirs are indéed of a dif- 
ferent nature, and by giving a ftriking picture of imprudence, well 
conirafted, by the oppofite conduct of two brothers ; may infinuate 
intruction more forcibly than dry admonitions. There cannot, 
therefore, -be a.better prefent made to any young man on his firft 


engaging in bufinefs, than this twelvepenny pamphlet. N. 


Art. 43. Woman’s Wit; a Jeft-Book for the Ladies. Confift 
ing of an amazing Variety, &c. &c. 12mo. 13s. Allen, &c. 
The old trumpery hath’d over again ; with the addition of fome 

new trafh, worfe than the old. 


RetiGcious and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 44. A Treatife on the Nature and Conftitution of the Chriftian 
Church; wherein are fet forth the Forms of its Government, the Ex- 
tent of its Powers, and the Limits of our Obedience. By a Layman. 
8vo, 1s. Robinfon, &c. 1773. 

_This publication looks like an attempt to revive fomething of the 
high notion of church power, the divine right of epifcopacy, the in- 
herent fanctity of the priefthood, &c. about which fo much noife was 
formerly made, and by which fo much confufion was produced. It 
4S given to the world as the work of a Layman, which may be really 
ake cafe ; or the character may be artfully aflumed, to procure the 
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iece a more facile reception. The Author, however, (whether ¢ 
lack-coat or brown) informs his Readers that the piece ‘ is chiefly 


extracted from archbifhop Potter’s excellent difcourfe concerning 
church government ;’? which difcourfe we have not at hand, to 


turn to, 


Among other things, in which, on the principles of reafon, and 
Chriftianity, we cannot concur with him, we are furprized to’ hear 
him affert that ‘ Bifiops and Prefbyters alone are Priefts in the 
Chriftian fenfe of the word ;? we rather apprehend that the Chriftian 
revelation knows nothing of this term, as appropriated to any difting 
orders; and not to mention any thing farther, if we at all underftand 
St. Peter’s writings, he fpeaks of the whole body of/Chriftians as a 
royal priefthood, by whom /piritual facrifices are to be offered to the 
fupreme Being. This Writer has not thought proper to give a de. 


finition of the word, Church; It were eafy to afk him what idea a’ 


lain and fenfible man would form concerning it, by reading the 
New-Teltament ? it would not, we imagine, be an idea very con- 
formable to fuch an eftablifhment as that for which this Author 
pleads, We might alio atk, whether arguments brought from the 
peculiar conftitution of the Jewifh church, or from the authority 


and conduct of men who were endowed with miraculous powers and’ 


received an immediate commiffion from heaven, for the purpofe of 
propagating the gofpel, can have real weight at a time when fuch 
powers, and fuch exprefs commiffion, have long fince ceafed? But 


we Jeave fuch reflections to thofe who are more direétly concerned 'y 


them. 

Art. 45. An Apology for the Renewal of an Application to Parlia- 
ment by the Protejtant Diffenting Minifters. Addreffed to the thir- 
teen Minifters who protetted againft it. In which the Evidence 
and Force of their Reafons are fairly examined, and the Appli- 
cation is fhewn to be neither inconfiftent with the Principles of Or- 
thodoxy or Loyalty. By Samuel Wilton. 8vo. 15s. 6d. Buck- 
Jand. 1773. 

We recommend this Apology to the attentive perufal of the thir 


teen Diffenting Minifters. It is written in a very candid, liberal, | 


and judicious manner, and with a temper and fpirit becoming a 

Chrittian Divine. : 

Art. 46, 4 Callecion of the feveral Papers relating to the Appl- 
éation made to Parliament in 1772 and +773, by fome of the Pro- 
teftant Diffenters, tor Relief in the Matter of Subicription, &c. 
vo. 18. Wilkie. 
Th fe papers were diltributed during the time when the Dif- 

fenters’ affair was before the houfe, The prefent publication feems 

chiefly intended to circulate, more at large, the ‘ reafons offered by 

thirteen Diffenting Minifiers, againft the application, &c.’ 

Art. 47. Opjections egainft the Application to the Leciflature for 
Relief for Pravefant Diffenting Minifters, and Diffenting Tutors and 
S.4:q maffers, diipaflionately confidered, and obviated. —By Tho- 
mas Gibbons, D. BR, 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 1773. 

The title-page fays, very truly, that the objections, &c. are here. 

Fifpayionalely Coniicered, and obviated. Dr, Gibbons has Perey 
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farly anfwered the objections made by fome inconfiftent and, we are 
afraid, intolerant Diffenters, againft fuch of their brethren as have, 
with great propriety, and good reafon, lately (but unfuccefsfully) 
applied to the legiflature for relief in the affair of fubfcription, &c. 
he Doétor argues the point with a degree of moderation and can- 


' dour, which does him honour in the opinion of every confiderate and 


impartial reader, 


> Art. 48. Another Letter to the Lord Bifbop of London ; containing 


a Project for effectually fatisfying the Petitioners for Relief in the 
Matter of Subfcription ; and perpetuating the Peace of the Church.” 
gto. 18. 6d. Davis. 1773. 

The proje&t here propofed is, ift, That all ecclefiaftical benefices 
and employments be immediately fold by public auction. 2dly, 
That the Monies arifing from fuch fale be divided among the mem- 
bers of the affociation at the Feathers Tavern. 3dly, That the or- 
thodox clergy be fhipped off and tranfported to his Majefty’s planta- 
tions, to be there employed as labourers and flaves, during the term 
of their natural lives. And, 4thly, That a xew fet of parfons be 
fabricated, confifting of wood, lead, iron, ftone, &c. (flefh and. 
blood only excepted) and, after being in all refpeéts fuitably ha- 
bited, to be diftributed into the feveral parifhes and benefices, void 
by the promotion of the late incumbents. 

The Author aims at being witty. If he had attained his purpofe, 
we might have read him with pleafure, even though he writes in the 
caufe of abfurdity and bigotry. 

Art. 49. Confiderations on the Act of Parliament, commonly called 
the Nullum Tempus: Act. With fome Reafons why fuch a Statute 
of Limitation ought not to be extended to ecclefiaftical Perfons. 
gto. 1s. 6d. Lockyer Davis. 17732. 

This is a calm and well written performance, in which the Aue 
thor produces many arguments againft extending the Nullum. 
Tempus-A& to the clergy. Whether his reaivnings will ftand the. 
teft of a clofe and critical examination, we {hall not pretend abfo- 
lutely to determine; but feveral of them appear to us io have con- 
fiderable force, and we fhould be glad to fee them fairly and accu- 
rately difcuffed. We are not favourable to any undue degrees 
of ecclefiaftical power or wealth, and we are hearty friends to 
{chemes of reformation, both civil and religious. But, at the fame 
time, we think it highly neceffary, that every project of improve- 
ment be maturely confidered, and thorough!y digeiied, before it is 
finally carried into execution. 

Art. 50. A brief State of the Principles of Church Authority. 8vo. 

1s. Bowyer. 1773. ) 

_ There is fo much good fenfe in ‘lis little tract, and the principles 

It lays down are, in feveral refpeis, fo reaionable and liberal, that 

we are fomewhat furprifed at the conclufion¢r.wn from them, which 

is—the rigid right the eftablifhed church hath of explaining to its mi- 

mifters what doétrines it holds, and of permitting vone to minifter in 

it who do not profefs the fame belief with itfe!!. The Author feems 

0 have been too hafty in deducing this conclufion from his pre- 

mifles, 
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miffes, in confequence of his falling into the common error of Rot. 
diftinguifhing between the cafe of a number of private Chriftians 
entering into a voluntary fociety for the purpofes folely of religious 
worthip and edification, and the cafe of a public national eftablifh. 
ment. What right fuch an eftablifhment caa give, upon the grounds 
of true Chriftianity and Proteftantifm, to promote a certain fet of 
doétrines by exclufive honours and rewards, is a matter of ferjous 
confideration, which we beg leave to refer to the farther examination 
of the ingenious Writer of the prefent effay. 

Art. 51. Prayers for the Ufe of Families, and Perfons in private, 
With a Preface, containing a brief View of the Argument for 
Prayers By John Palmer. 12zmo. 3s. Dilly. 1773. 
Prefcribed forms of devotion are become much more rational, in 

this age of general improvement, than the compofitions of the fame 
kind which were given to the public in former times. They are better. 
adapted to thofe honourable and exalted ideas which we ought to 
entertain of the Supreme Being.—Of the prefent forms it may be 
fufficient to fay, that they are neither fanatical nor tedious. 





Qua 


§ ERM OW S&S. 


I, The Condemnation pronounced againft all mere external Pretences to 
Religion, Preached atthe annual Vifitation of the Bifhop of Win- 
cheiter, at Batingftoke, ‘September 14, 1769. By John Duncan, 
D. D. Reétor of Southwarmborough, Hants. 8vo. 6d. Read- 
mg, printed; fold by J. Dodfley, &c. London, , 
This very fenfible difcourfe has, by fome means, till now, efcaped 

our particular notice. It is founded on Matthew v. 20. and aims 
at giving a juft view of religion as diftinguifhed, on the one hand, 
from a political and interefted regard to articles and forms, which 
men utterly deftitute of piety or virtue may plead for; and on the 
other, from that bigotted and uncharitable attachment to them 
which is the attendant on enthufiafm or fuperftition. The Author, 
in a judicious manner, reprefents the nature of religion, and Ia- 
ments ‘ that hypocrify, which, he obferves, fo capricious is the 
heart of man, with all its affected rigour and fenfelefs formality, is 
in general more countenanced than fincere and rational religion.’ 


Dr. Duncan pleads, earneftly, but with caution, for fome altera- - 


tions in the modes and requifitions of the church ; of which he ap- 
pears to be a fteady and confcientious member; at the fame time 
that he fpeaks of the Diffenters with becoming moderation and ten- 
dernefs, 


II. Preached at the Affizes holden at Chelmsford, March 16, 1773: 
Before the Honourable Mr. Baron Perrot. By the Reverend 
Stotherd Abdy, M. A. Archdeacon of Effex. 4to. 6d. Bae 
thurft. 

This is a well-written, aud well-timed difcourfe ; and we fhould be 
inclined to fpeak greatly in its favour, were it not for one or two ob- 


je€tions, which we apprehend will occur to the thinking and judicious 
| " geader, 
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seader, when he perceives the Preacher, in one part of the fermon, 
which relates to our courts of judicature, and ecclefiaftical forms, 
rather pleading in fupport of the old adage deslerseren, xolumus leges ' 
Auglice mutart. Had this maxim’ been always adhered to, how 
fhould we have obtained the reformation from popery, which, asa 
Chriftian, and a Proteftant minifter, Mr. Abdy no doubt highly 
values? Or how fhould we have been freed from other barbarous 
ufages that have anciently preva among our anceftors? Poflibly 
the Archdeacon, whofe difcourfe manifefts both piety and good 
fenfe, will, on farther deliberation,. be himfelf perfuaded, not only 
that a modeft and earneft application for an alteration, in fome mat- 
ters, civil and ecclefiaitical, which are deemed oppreffive to the fub- 
jet, may, with great propriety, be preferred, but alfo that it ma 
be highly expedient, equitable, and reafonable, that fome redrefs 
fhould be granted. In its general tendency, however, the fermon is 
avery good one: it pleads againft uncharitable cenfures, ‘and is de- 
figned to recommend and enforce a regard to piety, as the firft and 
chief fecurity for the good order of fociety, and the welfare of indi- 


viduals. Ha ' 


lil. The Divine Meffage; or, the moft important Truths of Revela- 
tion, reprefented in a Sermon upon Judges ili. 20. Defigned as 
an Antidote to the dangerous and fpreading Evils of Infidelity, 
Arianifm, and Immorality. By the Rev. Charles De Coetlogon, 
A.B, of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 1z2mo.. 1s. Harris, &c. 














1773¢ 
This difcourfe has already paffed through one edition. The fub- 
 flance of it, we are told, was delivered without any defign of publi- 
cation ; and that it is printed in confequence of the repeated defire 
of many. In the firlt part of the fermon the Author prefents his 
reader with a fhort and fuitable ftate of the evidence of Chriftianity, 
from whence he proceeds to reprefent its contents, which, in his 
view, principally confift of fome high points in Calviniitic divinity, 
concerning which we are by no means inclined to enter into any de- 
bate. The Writer’s intentions appear to be very good; his ftyle is 
far from being difagreeable ; and his addreffes to different characters 
are ferious and affectionate. Happy is it, if this; or any other kind 
of preaching, is found to promote the important purpofes of render- 
ing men really virtuous and religious ! Hi ’ 


IV. Ox Bankruptcy, flopping Payment, and the Fufice of Paying on 
Debts, “Preached at various Churches in the City. By the Rev. 
Will. Scott, M. A. Morning Preacher at St. Michael’s, Wood~ 
ftreet, and Afternoon Preacher at St. Catherine by the Tower. 
Svo. 1s, White, &c. 1773. 

. Republithed, with fome additions and alterations, from Bifhop 
leetwood ; and dedicated to Mr. Fordyce and Sir George Cole- : 

brooke.—Mr. Scott preaches frugality to the citizens, and, at the 

fame time, charges them double price for a fermon of the common 
fize and quantity ; and that, too, not of his own compofition !— 

Peshaps he thought it expedient to deal with the city-traders a little 
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in their own way: in like manner as Daniel-Burges is faid to have 
occafionally addrefled the foldiers and draymen, in their own Jan. 
guage,—rapping-out a good round oath, and giving them a he: 

curfe or two, to excite their greater attention. my 


V..The Nature of obfolete, Ordinances—Preached in the Univerfity 

Church in Cambridge, at the Affizes, March 10, 1773, By 

hn Hey, B. D. Fellow of Sidney Suffex College, and one of 

the, Preachers at his Majefty’s Chapel at White-hall. 8vo, 64, 
Beecroft, &c, 

_ ‘The previous advertifement informs us, ‘ that the publication of 

this difcourfe is owing to fome applications to the Author, importing 


‘that feveral Gentlemen, of confiderable ftanding in the Univerfity, 


were defirous of examining, at their leifure, the remarks contained 
in it.—An additional motive was his oe. fome reafon to con. 
clude that the general defign of the difcoufe had been mifreprefented,’ 
—This general defign was ‘ to examine upon what principles of 
reafon fuch Jaws as are ufually called ob/olete may be negleéed and 
difobeyed.” The Author’s obfervations on this ‘curious topic are 
made in reference both to our civil and religious concerns; and 
efpecially to the latter: for the fake of which, we fuppofe, -the fer. 
mon was compofed :—particularly with a view to certain regulations, 
and the great queftion concerning Sud/cription. What Mr. Hey has 
advanced on the fubject of fincerity, and forms of declarations, &c, 


deferves attention. 


VI. Preached in the new Chapel of the City of London Lying in 
Hofpital for married Women, at the Corner of the City-Road, 
Old-ftreet, on Eafter-day, April 11th, 1773. By Alexander Cleeve, 
A. B. Vicar of Stockton upon Tees. 6d. Nicoll. 
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*.* Dr. Duncan’s poetical Efay on Happine/s will be the fubje& 
of an article in our next Review ; as will, alfo, the fecond edition 
of An Hiftorical View of the Controverfy concerning an Intermediate 


State. 


»< i fade “ 


ERRATA in our laft Month’s Review. 


P. 302, line 5 from the bottom, dele ¢4e. 
303, 1.12, dele dis. | 
1. 28, dele yet. 
305, 1. 4 from the bottom, for sow here, rs sowherte 
308, 1,17, for dis, 1. this. 
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